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CHAPTER I 


CIVILIZATION AT THE CROSSROADS 

“ The great writers of our own age are, we have 
reason to suppose, the companions and forerunners of 
some unimagined change in our social conditions, or 
the opinions which cement it. The cloud of mind is 
discharging its collected lightnings, and the equilibrium 
between institutions and opinions is now restoring, or 
is about to be restored.” This somewhat hackneyed 
passage from Shelley is even more cogent to-day than 
it was in 1818, when it was written. The direction 
and nature of social change can be detected in the 
most sensitive minds of a period even before more 
concrete evidence can be sifted. Like mirrors, they 
reflect what is significant in the tangled processes of 
contemporary history. 

You do not need to be an authority on economics 
or history to discover that our civilization has reached 
a critical point of change. The music, painting, and 
literature of the past twenty-five years abundantly 
reflect the fact that the old forms are decaying, that 
something utterly new is struggling to be born. 

We have reached the threshold of a new—and to 
many an utterly unimaginable—era. The old shibbo¬ 
leths are discarded; morals are in a melting-pot; 
common sense has vanished from scientific con¬ 
ceptions. Intellectually the world is more bizarre 
than anything that Alice found behind the Looking- 
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Glass. And the social paradoxes are even more 
shattering. We have supped with horrors. We have 
employed massacre as an instrument of policy. We 
have used weapons we do not know how to justify in 
defence of principles the meaning of which we can no 
longer explain. 

It was possible after the first world war to take the 
\ iew that, after all, life would settle down again on 
the old familiar lines. But it soon became apparent 
that this was an illusion. The world did not settle 
down. The existing machinery proved incapable of 
providing the minimum requisites of a normal life. 
There was the astonishing spectacle of starvation in 
the midst of plenty—the dilemma that, in order to 
achieve even a brief prosperity, it seemed necessary 
to prepare for another orgy of wholesale destruction. 

The harder men worked, the nearer they were 
brought to unemployment; and they could be 
employed only by manufacturing the weapons that 
would destroy the fruit of their labour and themselves. 
These were but a few of the fantastic contradictions 
that dominated the past quarter of a century. With 
varying degrees of clarity they have been perceived by 
everyone in all countries. They are part of our 
common experience, and they have bitten so deeply 
into our lives that they constitute the most urgent 
problem to which a solution is sought. 

In the remote past such terrible disasters would 
have been “ explained ” as punishment for some 
national sin. A scapegoat would have been found 
and expiation made to the gods. To-day, however, 
there is very little attempt to find a religious explan¬ 
ation; nor do those who try to avoid gazing at the 
tragic spectacle use a religious form of escape. 
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If religion were merely an escape-mechanism, we 
ought to be living in one of the most religious periods 
in history, because there were probably never more 
evils to escape from. It is surely proof of the bank¬ 
ruptcy of religion that now, when one would think its 
consolations were most needed, they are so widely 
ignored. 

More and more people who try to ‘‘ make sense ” of 
the contemporary scene turn to history, psychology, 
or economics in preference to theology. Only a small 
proportion of those who faced death daily during the 
war showed much concern about their soul’s fate. 

Indeed, what stirs the public pulse to-day is not the 
thought of life beyond the grave but the plans 
proposed for rebuilding the world out of its material 
ruins. And this fact is, I think, even more significant 
than the neglected churches. 


Ways of Escape 

In'the period between the two wars every serious 
writer reacted to a presentiment that civilization 
was about to collapse. Some escaped to the Ivory 
Tower, shutting themselves up with literary experi¬ 
ments, but the tower was soon shaken by the rumblings 
without. Others escaped into frank mysticism; D. H. 
Lawrence into a mysticism of the blood, which had 
affinities with Nazi ideology; Aldous Huxley into 
Yoga, which gave up the problems of the external 
world in despair. 

The novels of Hemingway reflected the violence 
which raged in the external world, but his reaction was 
passive acceptance. His heroes were unprotesting 
vehicles of the reign of brute force. The only major 
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writer who turned to religious orthodoxy was T. S. 
Eliot, and none is more oppressed by the thought of 
the impending dissolution of society. 

To Eliot the shoddiness and quackery of the 
substitutes at which men grasped were signs of the 
approaching Dark Ages, when religion would be 
eclipsed and materialism triumph. The old order 
would pass ingloriously:— 

This is the way the world ends, 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 

He looked down with a fierce contempt, somewhat 
strange in so ardent a Christian, on ordinary people, 
and so great was the intellectual distance that he saw 
only dehumanized caricatures:— 

And short square fingers stuffing pipes, 

And evening newspapers, and eyes 
Assured of certain certainties, 

The conscience of a blackened street 
Impatient to assume the world. 

Eliot proffered no solution except prayer and 
fasting; he despaired of averting the catastrophe. Men 
would turn from God, but he believed that in the end 
they would discover, to their cost, the error of their 
ways. The immediate prospect, however, was black— 
as terrible as that envisaged by Yeats:— 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned. 

Such were some typical attitudes expressed in 
literature—responses to the conviction that the old 
order was passing away. They represent the torments 
of extreme individualists who fear that their private 
worlds will be encroached upon. Already they seem 
to hear the murmur of the rabble at the gate. 
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The interesting thing, however, is that among the 
articulate section of the community there is not only 
a general agreement that modern civilization is 
exhausted, but that the type of order that will follow 
will be some form of scientific humanism, if not out- 
and-out Communism. 

The ordinary person, vaguely expecting great 
changes, finds the religious version of his experiences 
incomprehensible, but he has no clear conception of 
what is to come or what could take the place of 
religion. The intellectual, on the other hand, fears 
that the shape of things to come will mean a regi¬ 
mentation of life, that he will lose his freedom, and 
that all that he prizes will be swept away by the 
upsurge of barbarism if and when the depressed classes 
win power. 

Oppressed by this nightmare of a cultureless 
mechanized world, for which science seems to be partly 
to blame, he is tempted to turn his back on science, to 
rebel, not against the concrete evils of the present, but 
against the supposed evil of the means of salvation— 
the machine. 

Hence we find that, although orthodox religion seems 
to offer no widely acceptable solution, the religious 
mistrust of the intellect remains. The religious 
hostility to science is continued, so to speak, on 
another plane. 


The Frustration of Art 

The artist refuses to include science in his scheme of 
things. He dabbles in private mysticism, he becomes 
absorbed in the undigested content of his dreams— 
turning to Surrealism and Existentialism—he plans a 
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new community in Mexico, reverting to contemplation 
of the Noble Savage (D. H. Lawrence), or he indulges 
in self-hypnotism and fantasies about the wisdom of 
the East (Aldous Huxley), or he retires into his own 
ego and defies the interfering world:— 

The laws of God, the laws of man, 

He may keep that will and can; 

Not 1; let God and man decree 
Laws for themselves and not for me; 

And if my ways are not as theirs 
Let them mind their own affairs. 

Thus there is a gulf between the poet and the people. 
Homer reached the common man. So did the authors 
of the Sagas. So did the Bible. The majority of 
modern poets, however, write merely for each other. 
They work in coteries, with no living contact with the 
rest of society. 

Those poets who are conscious of the need for a 
“ proletarian art ” fail to find a proletarian audience. 
They do not speak a language that the ordinary man 
can understand. Their “ proletarian ” interest arises 
from an intellectual conviction that such interests are 
necessary; it does not spring from real experience of 
the simple roots of life. 

This estrangement of art from the community turns 
the artist into a rebel against comparative trivialities. 
He becomes so absorbed in the problem of maintain¬ 
ing his individuality intact that he fails to be a mouth¬ 
piece for the inarticulate. The historic function of 
art—to refresh the community and strengthen it for 
its tasks by stimulating the imagination—is frustrated. 
Instead of providing a rehearsal for life, such mandarin 
art offers an escape from life—an escape albeit beyond 
the educational capacity of the majority of people. 

The hunger that religion once satisfied still remains. 
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But even the intellectual finds it difficult to obtain 
satisfaction in the thin porridge that the modern artist 
provides. An illustration of the sort of opportunity 
that is being missed to fill the void created by the 
decline of religion is provided by the following 
quotation from Einstein’s Weltbild. After remarking 
on his inability to believe in God or immortality, 
Einstein declares that in place of religion, in its 
accepted sense, it should be possible to substitute 
“ cosmic religious feeling.” By this he seems to mean 
an emotional satisfaction which, I shall try to show, it 
is the business of poetry (in the widest definition of 
the word) to provide. He writes:— 

“ The individual feels the nothingness of 
human desires and aims, and the sublimity and 
marvellous order which reveal themselves both in 
nature and in the world of thought. He looks 
upon individual existence as a sort of prison and 
wants to experience the universe as a single, 
significant whole. . . . The religious geniuses of 
all ages have been distinguished by this kind of 
religious feeling, which knows no dogma and no 
God conceived in man’s image; so that there can 
be no church whose central teachings are based 
on it. . . . How can cosmic religious feeling be 
communicated from one person to another, if it 
can give rise to no definite notion of a God and 
no theology ? In my view it is the most important 
function of art and science to awaken this feeling 
and keep it alive in those who are capable of it.” 

What living writer attempts to fulfil this function of 
art? Very few have the necessary insight, but the 
greatest poets of all ages have possessed it, and a 
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general rise in the quality of individual experience is 
not impossible. It is within the power of human 
organization to use science to transform the material 
conditions of life and to end the intellectual de¬ 
formities induced by an environment that can be 
compared with the cramping bandages that used to 
cripple the feet of a Chinese child. When that 
transformation takes place, and we have escaped from 
the prison of a purely individual and egocentric 
existence, poetry will be restored to its proper role of 
nourishing the life of the imagination, thus fostering 
the creativeness of genuine freedom. The impotence 
of poetry in this critical period of transition is a 
symptom of human frustration. 


The Frustration of Science 

On the face of it, science is not so isolated from the 
rest of the community as poetry. Experiments in 
obscure laboratories, tested by teams of anonymous 
(and extremely underpaid) workers, do not remain 
as intellectual curiosities, but change the outward 
circumstances of our lives. The changes that occur, 
however, are negligible compared with the changes 
that could take place, as every practical scientist 
knows. 

Consider, for example, nuclear energy. Until the 
war the structure of the atom was largely a 
mathematical theory. It was impossible to carry out 
large-scale experiments for lack of money. Suddenly, 
however, under the impact of war, the United States 
government spent the prodigious sum of five hundred 
million pounds on research. 

They obtained the results they asked for. Nothing 
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fundamentally new to physics was discovered, but the 
mathematicians were vindicated when their theories 
were put to a practical and incredibly costly test. The 
faith shown in science by the government was 
justified. But who can imagine such an act of faith 
being made in peace? 

Generals and politicians are impressed by the 
promise of large-scale destruction; but how many of 
them would have been impressed by the creative 
possibilities of a discovery? Actually they will soon 
have both, and in one sense the application of nuclear 
energy to ordinary life will destroy many things that 
the people who are paying for it would like to preserve. 

It is obvious that the industrial use of atomic 
energy must knock the bottom out of our present 
economic system. Not even the most rabid indivi¬ 
dualist would dare leave atomic power at the un¬ 
fettered disposal of private enterprise. Such a 
revolutionary instrument can be utilized only under 
State control, and so in one respect the battle for its 
socialization is won without firing a shot. 

Hostility there will be, but it will take a disguised 
form. Those whose interests are affected by the 
tremendous changes entailed may plead that this new 
kind of power should be suppressed—in the interests 
of humanity. It is safe to predict an alliance—and 
not for the first time—between Big Business and the 
Churches. They will be supported by all those 
intellectuals who dread every fresh incursion of 
science. It will be an alliance of defeatists in face of 
the inexorable movement of the secularizing process 
of history. And it will provide stiU more proof—if 
any is needed—that irrationalism and a vested interest 
in maintaining the status quo are closely connected. 
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They will constitute a sort of Anti-Scientific Front. 
Whenever they lose ground—and the overt signs of 
it are religious decline and revolts against the social 
order—we can be sure that we are getting nearer to 
that scientific age which is decried and dreaded and 
from which, fortunately, there can be no real escape. 

It is a strange spectacle—this attempt to run away 
from material power, this mental perversity which can 
envisage the growth of knowledge only in terms of 
horror and destruction. The crowning evil of the pre- 
scientific age was scarcity, with famine and disease in 
its trail. The temporary dislocation of war must not 
blind us to the fact that the machines may succeed 
too well. Not, indeed, that they produce too much 
for human needs, but too much to make a profit. 
And so defeatism and mysticism are invoked to 
frustrate science. 

The truth has begun to seep into the consciousness 
of the ordinary man. The scientific worker feels even 
more keenly the contrast between the world as it is 
and the world as it might be if his skill and knowledge 
were used instead of being deliberately restricted for 
the sake of short-term profits. 

His reaction is particularly interesting from the 
point of view of our present inquiry. An increasing 
number of scientific workers, especially the younger 
ones, are becoming politically conscious for the first 
time. Their patience is exhausted, and they are 
determined to find some way of ending this frustration 
of their calling. Others—on the whole an older 
generation—^withdraw themselves from the realm of 
practice, in which there is so much discouragement, 
and devote themselves to a field of study which is 
remote from the dusty arena of human struggle. 
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Men Like Gods 

One of the most striking effects of the struggle of 
the world towards a scientific outlook is the paralysis 
that has descended on organized religion. To 
analyse this collapse purely in terms of a loss of belief is 
to fail to see how closely it is connected with even more 
fundamental changes which have precipitated a crisis 
in human affairs without parallel. The inner meaning 
of the crisis is that mankind is now faced with a 
tremendous new source of power which, in the 
Wellsian phrase, can make “ Men like Gods,” and 
which threatens to put the older gods out of business. 

There is, of course, no power in theories that are 
not used; power begins when the theories are applied. 
At present the power of the new material technique is 
being applied only in a restricted manner, but even so 
the results have been catastrophic. It has just been 
used with the most horrible effectiveness to destroy 
life, but in that very process men are beginning to 
perceive that this need not always be so—^that 
the new power can be used creatively as well as 
destructively. 

The fear of regimentation, the fear that we are 
entering a robot age, the fear that arouses in individual 
writers and scientists the instinct to escape—all this 
is a kind of phobia excited by the abuse of technology. 
It is as though a genii had been released from a bottle, 
and the timid are terrified of it. The bewildered see 
only the unwelcome antithesis of the Yogi and the 
Commissar. 

In the past, when there was no such power in human 
hands, religions largely relied on the fact that man 
was helpless in face of the forces of Nature. The 
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word “ God ” was commonly used as a symbol for 
man’s helplessness. God ” could be entreated, but 
he could not be compelled. 

The fact that man could not command the harvest 
or avert death, that he must accept abundance or 
scarcity, freedom or oppression, was expressed by 
such symbols as “ Destiny,” “ Providence,” ‘‘ God.” 
The attitude engendered by this sense of impotence was 
one of resignation or submission. As the seculariz¬ 
ation of society proceeded, however, the “ inscrutable 
will of God ” gave place—in some departments of 
life—to the “ unalterable laws of economics.” 

Now there is a growing understanding that the 
period of helplessness and dependence is drawing to 
an end. The ordinary worker has glimpsed this fact, 
and that is why he is expressing his problems in 
political instead of religious forms. The modem 
writer has begun to understand it, but as often as not 
he dreads its implications, That is why contemporary 
literature is haunted by a premonition of the world 
we have known coming to an end. The philosophical 
scientist perceives it, but some who appreciate very 
well what science can do have been paralysed by the 
difficulties of adapting human organization so that 
the new instruments can be used, and have regressed 
into irrationalism. 

“ And so the floodgates of pre-scientific obscur¬ 
antism and irrational mysticism,” writes Professor 
Hyman Levy, “ were thrown wide open. The leaders 
of scientific thought, the men who were producing the 
very technique that might help to usher in a society 
in which man might at last use nature in a rational, 
reasonable way, sallied forth to tell the world in terms 
of a ore-scientific philosophy that all was vanity, un- 
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reason was triumphant, unreality lay at the very basis 
of nature. With all the weight of their pre-eminence 
in the world of science we were assured that the world 
was a mere symbol of irrationalism in the mind of a 
mathematical God. For those of us with a social 
conscience, who hoped to see the scientific achieve¬ 
ments of man turned to the elimination of the real and 
concrete miseries of poverty, unemployment, and 
world-wide preparation for war, it was a bitter 
moment; but it constituted a challenge which could 
not be ignored” {Philosophy for a Modern Man). 

The frustration of science is only part of the general 
strangulation of the human personality which is the 
price we pay for an irrational society. Hand in hand 
with fettered reason goes the frustration of the life of 
the imagination. It is this double thwarting which is 
responsible for human experience being mistranslated 
in religious terms. It is because the two things go 
together that an alliance is possible between the artist 
and the mystic in order to maintain substitutes for 
the free development of individuality. 

This, I think, needs emphasizing, for by some 
logical monstrosity the very opposite is so often 
thought to be the case—a scientific civilization is 
thought to be an enemy to individuality. No more 
fantastic error could be propagated. The control that 
science makes possible is the control of the forces of 
Nature to which hitherto we have been in helpless 
subjection. 

Those who oppose science, those who are terrified 
of it, would keep us in that subjection. It is they— 
the priests and poets of a reactionary mysticism—who 
are crying “ Halt ” to the adventure of the human 
spirit, who seek to anchor the questing soul of man in 
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some safe harbour instead of setting it free to voyage 
in strange seas of thought. 


Towards the Age of Science 

Every human being must think, feel, and act. 
When any of these functions is frustrated. Nature 
takes curious revenges. The thinking function calls 
for an explanation of the world. It impels us to seek 
some kind of coherence in what we experience. In 
the pre-scientific age the explanation was given in 
religious terms, but to-day that is no longer possible. 
An increasingly large number of people fail to make 
sense of their experiences within the framework of 
traditional theology. 

Nor can they find, any longer, the emotional 
satisfaction that used to be provided by the ritual of 
the Church. For thousands of years the life of the 
imagination was catered for by mythology. Now the 
mythology is ceasing to appear credible and many 
doubtful substitutes are being sought. This is part 
of the modern sickness, an inevitable accompaniment 
of a period of transition. 

Moral codes were also the prerogative of the 
Churches in the past—the last prerogative they are 
likely to relinquish. The necessity to act entails the 
need for some standard of conduct, and it is painfully 
obvious at present that although the old standards 
have crumbled, no widely accepted new code has yet 
won acceptance. 

Consequently the breakdown of the religious frame¬ 
work confronts us with urgent problems. To live 
fully we must not thwart the main functions of the 
mind. We must therefore find some explanation of 
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the world, some satisfactory Weltanschauung that will 
make a coherent pattern of our knowledge and 
experience. We must, at the same time, discover how 
to enable the imagination to play freely, how to 
indulge the symbolic thinking of the Unconscious, 
without the help of mythology. And, finally, we must 
discover a principle of conduct based on reason 
rather than arbitrary supernatural decrees. 

That such solutions will be found I have not the 
slightest doubt. We are moving from the age of 
religion into the age of science with almost incredible 
speed. Whether one likes the change is a personal 
question; but whether it is inevitable should appear 
from a diagnosis of our present condition. It is 
precisely that diagnosis that I am attempting. 

Particular beliefs, whether political or religious, are 
not sufficiently fundamental terms in which to make 
such an analysis. We must look below these outward 
forms to the currents of change of which they are 
symptoms. We shall then see, I think, that what is 
happening is largely outside individual control, that 
the mastery which science is offering us is not a gift 
that can be accepted or rejected at will. It is the 
culmination of a process that has been slowly at work 
ever since men came together in communities. The 
process is the gradual emancipation of all departments 
of life from magic and religion, the substitution of 
priest by king, of medicine-man by scientist. T have 
called this the secular process. 

In following its workings we shall be taken into 
strange by-paths, but we should be rewarded by a 
better understanding of a phenomenon that has 
exerted an amazing influence on human history, 
inspiring much of our greatest art, moulding individual 
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lives of great beauty, and yet at the same time stultify¬ 
ing intellectual progress and tolerating a mass of 
misery that clearer thinking could have prevented. 
Scientific knowledge has done more to ease the 
suflFering of mankind in a hundred years than religion 
accomplished in five thousand-more, even if the 
horrors of modern war are laid (falsely, I think) to the 
charge of science. 

But to have survived for so long, despite so many 
intrinsic absurdities, religion must appeal to some 
deep-rooted needs in human nature. To understand 
what those needs are, and how they can be satisfied 
in the future, we must make a careful examination of 
the functions of religion. We must seek the reasons 
for its present collapse after millenniums of virtually 
unchallenged triumph. 



CHAPTER II 


RELIGION IN RETREAT 

The novelty of the present religious situation is that 
the decline—which is admitted on all sides—is not 
due to persecution, or even, on any large scale, to 
scepticism. It is not that people have ceased to believe, 
but that they seem indifferent. 

In the past, men fought each other because of rival 
religions. They tortured each other and burnt each 
other. They tortured themselves, physically and 
mentally. They were agonized by religious doubt. 
They deceived themselves that they were waging war 
and enslaving their enemies because of religious 
beliefs. Even when they themselves persistently did 
wrong, they nevertheless admired piety in others. 
They hoped that there would be a chance, before they 
died, of securing forgiveness of their sins and escaping 
hell-fire. 

How many people nowadays tremble at the thought 
of hell-fire? How many people believe in the 
existence of devils—or even angels? How many 
dread the Day of Judgment and expect the hosts of 
heaven to descend upon the earth like celestial 
paratroops? Hell has become a mild jest; so have 
the Devil and the Day of Judgment. 

What is vanishing—and I think most churchmen 
would reluctantly agree—is the sense of sin. The 
ordinary man thinks that some deeds are detestable 
and should be punished; but I doubt if the ordinary 
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decent man would sentence even the sadists of Belsen 
to everlasting torment. As for believing that a lie, 
or an act of adultery, should deserve an eternity of 
punishment—such a notion would generally be 
dismissed as merely silly. 

We have moved a long way from the scale of values 
represented by the scenes of reward and punishment 
depicted on the walls of our cathedrals. The point 
of view of Newman, that it would be better for the 
skies to fall and the whole earth to perish than for 
even one venial lie to be told, is incomprehensible to 
most people to-day. 

In a sense, therefore, the very corner-stone of 
traditional Christianity has been stealthily eaten away. 
The whole apparatus of salvation, the need for 
redemption and forgiveness, and consequently for a 
heaven and a hell, become redundant unless the acts 
of men are of infinite importance. Without a belief 
in the enormity of sin the entire superstructure of 
Christian theology is without any foundation. 

It does not follow, of course, that because the 
religious background is fading from modern life it is 
necessarily untrue. Indeed, one of the arguments 
used by churchmen is that it is precisely because the 
truth has been departed from that the world is in its 
present plight. Some of them predict that it will 
have to get a great deal worse before men realize their 
errors and, by returning to religion, make it better. 

“ Every Christian community in Britain and the 
world,” according to the Bishop of Chelmsford, “ is 
experiencing the same abysmal situation. It is a 
condition that has been slowly and steadily taking 
place and assuming an increasingly alarming shape 
over a long period. On the one hand we have the 
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complete disappearance of Sunday. It has gone as 
a day of worship. We have the collapse of public 
worship, an enormous increase in divorces, a grave 
moral decline among our young people, an increase of 
venereal disease in the last few years of eighty per 
cent, and an enormous increase in juvenile crime. On 
the other hand, there are splendid qualities of our 
people: generosity, gay courage, good temper and 
sympathy. . . . Why are these people untouched by 
Christian influence? That is the bewildering and 
agonizing problem.” 

In other words, people are more and more trying to 
live without religion. Not all good qualities are 
extinguished, according to the Bishop, though a 
blacker view is expressed by Mr. T. S. Eliot. He 
declares:— 

“ The world is trying the experiment of 
attempting to form a civilized but non-Christian 
mentality. The experiment will fail; but we 
must be very patient in awaiting its collapse; 
meanwhile redeeming the time so that the Faith 
may be preserved alive in the dark ages before us; 
to renew and rebuild civilization and save the 
world from suicide.” 

It seems a grim prospect. Instead of a “ brave 
new world ” we are now threatened with a plunge into 
an age of darkness. However, we are told that 
ultimately scientific materialism will produce such 
frightful consequences—such an orgy of destruction 
and anarchy of morals—that men will recoil from 
it and go back to the simple beliefs that some 
Christian underground movement has preserved intact. 

But let us suppose that things work out rather 
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differently. Suppose that the tremendous experiment 
does succeed, and that men do not turn back. Why 
should the consequences of forming “ a civilized but 
non-Christian mentality ” be as catastrophic as Mr. 
Eliot predicts ? What kind of world should we really 
be left with if the churches grew emptier and emptier 
until the now familiar ritual seemed as curious and 
remote as the cult of Osiris? 

As I have already argued, momentous changes are 
unquestionably on the way. We cannot forecast the 
details, but we can already begin to perceive a 
direction. We can feel some confidence in detecting 
the general drift, because those who rejoice and those 
who are dismayed are in some measure agreed about 
the shape of things to come. It is certain that the new 
epoch about to open will be scientific, and that we shall 
not retreat to spinning-wheels and mysticism. We 
are more likely, on the contrary, to grow more and 
more mechanical, more and more ingenious in our 
contrivances. 

For good or ill, the scientist will invade every 
department of life. And, because of this, there will 
be an ever-increasing emphasis on material progress. 
Whatever philosophy prevails, it seems certain that 
the new epoch will be materialistic in this important 
sense. The rapid growth of power over the forces of 
Nature will necessarily cause men to take their material 
destiny more and more into their own hands. They 
will not attack pestilence and famine by prayer, but by 
more humdrum and efficient means. They will not 
be content to alleviate poverty by alms; they will seek 
to remove it by scientific organization. 

What form of organization they will try, what new 
means they will discover to combat disease, lies some- 
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what outside my present argument. But it seems 
obvious enough to me that a purely scientific 
civilization would provide a very unfavourable 
atmosphere for religion, in the everyday sense in 
which mankind has hitherto understood that word. 


The Case against Science 

"‘Bigger and better wars,” is the usual retort; 
“ that will be the outcome of this scientific civilization. 
We have already had a taste of it! ” Or yet again: 
“ Look at Germany, where the Nazis gave an example 
of a godless, non-moral materialism. That shows 
what would happen if religion dropped out of the 
world.” 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the advance of 
physics, culminating in the atomic bomb, makes war 
more hideous. We must face the fact. But the 
answer is surely that physics is not the whole of 
science. Psychology and sociology are also sciences; 
or they are well on the way to being so. It is true that 
if the coming scientific epoch means merely better 
machines, then the worst fears of the obscurantists 
are justified. If, on the other hand, it means a wholly 
new approach to the problems of living—a scientific 
and rational approach—we shall avoid the abyss. 

Personally, I fail to see how, if mankind is bent on 
suicide, religion is able to stop it. With the best will 
in the world—and the devout are not always averse 
from war—the Churches could not prevent such a 
catastrophe. Their influence (on their own admission) 
is too feeble. So it comes to this: we may indeed be 
entering an era of even more horrible war, interrupted 
by intervals of uneasy peace, or we may be on the 
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threshold of the greatest experiment in human 
history—the application of scientific method to 
human society. To order human affairs by reason 
guided by knowledge may seem visionary to the 
despairing, but I see no cause for despair. 

The second gibe, that even if we escape war we are 
heading for a robot world, with all the excesses of 
Nazi cruelty, does not deserve so much consideration. 
I have already given reasons why it simply does not 
apply. Fascism, or whatever the next version of 
ruthless exploitation may call itself, is anti-scientific. 
The first step under every Fascist regime has been to 
control the expression of thought and the universities. 
Under Hitler, for example, all free scientific speculation 
ceased; Germany was denuded of her most brilliant 
men of science and left with time-serving technologists. 
Freud took refuge in England, Einstein and many 
others in America. 

Fascism substituted instinct—so-called thinking 
with the blood ”—for reason. It despised intellectuals 
and forcibly suppressed them. It was, in fact, a sort 
of religion, for it was always convinced—as the public 
utterances of Goering, Goebbels, and Hitler show— 
that it was supported by an inscrutable Providence. 
The Germans believed that they were God’s chosen 
people, and so the destructive effects they illustrated 
were those of superstition rather than science. 

The shape of things to come could still be Fascist, 
despite the defeat of Germany, if instinct and emotion 
took control instead of intellect. The real escape 
from this calamity is for man to seek social salvation 
in science instead of personal salvation in religion. 
I cannot undertake to “ prove ” that the secular 
experiment will be attempted, as T. S. Eliot gloomily 
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forecasts, but judging from present trends it seems to 
me overwhelmingly probable. And if that is the case, 
I think we shall gradually develop, as he suggests, 
a largely secular civilization that will supplant the 
religious ideologies of the past. The development will 
not come about, as the nineteenth-century Liberals 
hoped, by raising the level of individual education. 
It is more likely to come about indirectly, by means of 
social changes. These social changes themselves will 
not come about because they appear reasonable. 
We shall be driven to make them through hard 
necessity. 

Some day, I hope—and believe—reason will be a 
dominant factor in history. Unfortunately that day 
has not yet dawned. The only lessons properly 
learnt are those drawn painfully from experience. 
We may expect, therefore, resistance to the spread of 
scientific organizing to be continued; and we can be 
certain that the opposition of those with personal 
interests in the present order will be made respectable 
by a religious dressing. 

The Two Camps 

The Roman Church is more far-sighted in this 
matter than its Protestant rivals. It long ago declared 
open war on “ European Liberalism,” or, as we should 
now call it, policies of the Left. In its dread of 
“ atheistic Communism ” it has eagerly supported 
every reactionary group in Europe. Under the mask 
of the peacemaker, the Pope intervened time and 
again during the war to plead for a negotiated peace, 
knowing full well that in the material circumstances 
such a peace would save the Fascist countries at their 
last gasp. 
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Who can doubt that the Vatican would have far 
preferred a Nazi victory to a Peace Conference at 
which “ atheistic Russia ” sat? Or that its real mind 
was expressed by that defender of the Faith, that 
“ gallant Christian gentleman,” Franco? 

If the Roman Church had had its way, it is hard 
to see how science could have ever developed. 
Galileo, the first champion of the experimental 
method, would have been silenced for all time, and 
there would have been no more dangerous talk about 
the earth being round. There would have been no 
more experiments that cast doubt on the literal truth 
of the Scriptures—a dogma (it is sometimes forgotten) 
which is still strictly enjoined on Catholics. 

, There could have been no Newton, and certainly 
there would have been no Darwin, if they had had to 
lie on the Procrustean bed of Scholastic philosophy. 
We should have heard nothing whatever of modern 
psychology. The world would have been made safe 
for superstition and big landowners by a tight censor¬ 
ship of books and the refusal of any form of education 
to the mass of the people. 

This “ Fundamentalist ” character of the Roman 
Church is apt to be overlooked. The modern 
Catholic apologist often seems so charming and 
polished, so learned and victimized by scurrilous 
opponents, that the fires of the Inquisition and the real 
darkness of the Age of Faith seem very distant. The 
concentration camps of tortured Spain provide a 
necessary reminder of what lies behind the pomp of 
Church ritual and the romantic picture painted of 
happy peasants in some arcadian simplicity un¬ 
tarnished by the ugly world of machines. 

Nevertheless, the Roman Church must be given the 
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credit of understanding the alignment of forces in this 
period of transition. It sees that the world is dividing 
into two vast camps. On the one side are those who 
mean to fight the deep-seated changes which the 
historical process seems to be fostering. They want 
the world to stay as it is, just as when a man grows 
old he longs to arrest the march of the years that must 
sweep him into oblivion. But in their heart of 
hearts even they do not seem to have much hope of 
ultimate success. They seem to believe, deep down, 
that “ the experiment of attempting to form a civilized 
but non-Christian mentality ” will be carried through 
despite their efforts. 

On the other side, more and more people have 
become convinced that we are at the end of an era 
that history will never repeat. They feel that what is 
happening is as big, if not bigger, than what happened 
when the Roman Empire collapsed. No one, at the 
time, realized that the end had come. No one in the 
classical age could have conceived of a world without 
slavery. Just as no one in the Middle Ages could 
have imagined a world that lacked a feudal structure. 

With the examples of these historic transformations 
before us we should be a little wiser. We may find it 
difficult to picture in detail what the future has in 
store, but at least we know now that the world does 
not stand still. We know, too, that a totally new 
factor has to be taken into account; that factor is the 
control offered by science —a control which should 
enable us to escape some of the automatisms of 
history and change the world more to our liking. 

These two camps, into which we are separating, 
have opposite aims. The one seeks to limit the use of 
science; the other seeks to apply it to every problem. 

B 
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The one is chiefly interested in man’s happiness in the 
next world; the other is solely concerned with 
happiness here and now. It is therefore natural that 
each should believe that the other is ultimately bound 
to fail. 


The Secular Process 

Expressed in these terms the issue is, no doubt, 
over-simplified. I have stated it as it might appear to 
wholly consistent opponents. In practice, however, 
few people are perfectly consistent, and so we shall not 
actually find all individual scientists working under the 
banner of Progress, and all religious people rallying 
under the banner of Reaction. We shall not find all 
those with a selfish interest in preserving the status quo 
fighting in the Conservative camp, and all those who 
would benefit by some fundamental change on the 
other side. In real life we find wealthy Socialists and 
working-class Conservatives. We find reactionary 
scientists and progressive churchmen. 

To support rational thinking and encourage 
superstition is obviously a contradiction. It is, of 
course, a fact that many people are impaled on self- 
contradictions all their lives. But whatever their 
motives, whatever their self-interest, in the coming 
struggle that will determine the character of the new 
world their actions must favour one side or the other. 
Neutrality is as impossible as when the war was on. 
As we have seen, by merely doing nothing, a State 
does not avoid assisting the cause of one of the 
belligerents, whatever its wishes may be. 

On the face of it the clash is between rival philo¬ 
sophies. If we concentrate too much on that aspect 
we shall make the mistake of expecting a prolonged 
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and furious debate in which the best arguments will 
decide the outcome. Such a war, with mere battles 
of ideas, and reinforcements of learned men rushed by 
aeroplane to the intellectual front, would be delightful 
to contemplate. But what hes ahead of us—indeed, 
what has already begun—is a very different sort of 
struggle. There will be arguments, but we have not 
yet reached the stage when pure reason will be the 
arbiter. We have only reached the stage when we 
want to apply reason, when we are prepared—those 
of us under the banner of science—to treat political 
and social problems with scientific impartiahty. 

What we find, in practice, is that the scientific 
solution is seldom taken except under force of 
circumstances. Nowadays, for example, a nation at 
war must either call in the scientists, whether it likes 
them or not, or be defeated. It is no use Colonel 
Blimp looking askance at the “ back-room boys.” 
War is a highly technical matter, and the soldier is 
dependent on the technician. 

It is, I think, because the material problems confront¬ 
ing us can be solved only by taking science seriously 
that we shall see far-reaching social changes. We may 
or may not go forward gladly to a truly scientific age, 
but we shall finally get there. And although the 
connection between dealing with social problems 
scientifically and an utterly changed outlook on life 
may not be obvious, it none the less exists. 

The decline of church-going, on this view, is an in¬ 
direct consequence of the material difference that 
science has already made to our lives. It is a symptom 
of a process which can best be described as the 
secularization of society. The more direct con¬ 
sequence—intellectual scepticism—^is something quite 
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different, for very few people are able consciously to 
work out a philosophy for themselves. 

This bUnd, unreasoning drift away from organized 
religion is presumably what the Bishop of Chelmsford 
meant by “ the collapse of public worship.” The 
cause of it, I suggest, must be sought in society rather 
than in the individual. It is one aspect of a profound 
change spreading throughout the entire fabric of our 
civilization—a change of mental and material habits 
indirectly due to the astonishing progress of science. 
In the past ten years the change has gained a terrific 
momentum, and with the new vistas opened up by 
atomic energy it is irresistible. Religion seeks to 
slow down, and even dam. the current of change. It 
seems everywhere to set a limit to the application of 
the scientific method. It stands, like Canute, vainly 
commanding the incoming tide to cease. 

And so it is impossible to discuss the future of 
religion in isolation from the interconnected social 
changes responsible for its present plight. The 
decline of religion and the advance of science are the 
reverse and obverse of the same phenomenon. Deeper 
than any quarrel of ideologies is the simple challenge 
that faces everyone in this critical period of transition: 
Are you for the scientific age or against it? 



CHAPTER 111 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

The vast historical changes that are taking place, the 
astonishing increase of knowledge, the no less amaz¬ 
ing enfeeblement of the Churches, the bewilder¬ 
ment of the intellectual, stand out plainly against the 
gigantic skyline of an epoch. But what is the effect 
of all this on quite ordinary people? What is the 
attitude of the millions who have ceased to go to 
church and who have no aptitude for philosophy? 
How is the secular process working itself out in their 
individual behaviour? If they are no longer able to 
translate their experiences in religious terms, in what 
terms do they express the tremendous ordeals they 
have all shared in recent years? These questions 
should not be evaded, though they are not easy to 
answer. 

If our examination of the social background had 
not provided a clue, it would be inexplicable that the 
dechne in religion should become even steeper at a 
time when most people have felt themselves near to 
sudden death or have lost friends and relatives on 
active service. Perhaps if Victorian London had 
been subjected to continuous air-raids and flying 
bombs, there might have been outbursts of religious 
hysteria similar to those during the Plague Year 
described so vividly by Defoe. Even as recently as 
1914-18 the slaughter at the front gave a considerable 
stimulus to Spiritualism. 
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There is no evidence, however, that the war has 
again turned attention to problems of survival. 
There was no overcrowding of churches, no observ¬ 
able anxiety about salvation, in the most heavily 
bombed cities in this country. Nor, in the more 
devastated areas of Europe, where religion might be 
expected to have a firmer hold, was there any sign of 
a spiritual revival. There was misery and anger and 
apathy. But there was a strengthening, on the Con¬ 
tinent, of militant anti-clerical forces rather than the 
Church. 

Certainly we did not find much concern with first 
and last things in the armed services during the war. 
There was comradeship of an intense kind; there was 
incredible cheerfulness in suffering; there was courage 
beyond praise and sacrifice, all the more moving 
because it was without heroics. But none of this was 
derived from the chaplain—often a lonely and even 
pathetic figure in his bewildered ineffectuality. Ad¬ 
mittedly there were exceptions; but unless church 
parades had been compulsory, they would not have 
been very well attended. 

It was my own experience to make some contact 
with air crews during the war. I have watched them 
being briefed and seen them just before take-off. I 
have often wondered how they really felt about the 
hazardous enterprise on which they were embarking. 
On every operation the probability was that some 
would not return; and the longer a man remained on 
operations, the more heavily the dice must be loaded 
against him. 

I must confess that I have met more airmen who 
were superstitious—putting their trust, like a gambler, 
in a mascot—than deeply religious. They knew the 
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meaning of fear and were brave enough to acknow¬ 
ledge it; but they knew little of that morbid fear on 
which, in the past, the Churches have traded. They 
faced death nightly, but the solemn issues raised by 
traditional religion seemed to have no meaning for 
the majority of them. 

I should say that very many shared the attitude 
towards rehgion expressed by Richard Hillary, that 
brilliant young pilot who was shot down into the sea 
and so terribly burned that he tried, vainly, to drown 
himself. In his remarkable account of his experiences. 
The Last Enemy, he relates that, when he lay in the 
water and death seemed only a matter of time, no 
longing for the consolations of religion came to him. 
On the contrary, he felt glad that he was not even 
tempted to try to reconcile himself with God, for to 
have adopted a conventional attitude at such a moment 
would have seemed a weakness of which he would 
have been ashamed. 

That some feel differently I would not for a moment 
deny. In passing, let me say that the majority of men 
I have spoken to affirmed their belief in God. They 
were not very interested in the rest of the creeds, but, 
although admitting that they had “ no use for 
churches,” they would have disliked being called 
“ irreligious.” Their point was that “ religion ” and 
“ going to church ” were two different things. 

A more bookish reaction, but one which would 
doubtless find many sympathetic echoes to-day, is 
provided by F. L. Lucas, writing of the first world 
war:— 


“ Looking back, it seems to me that my own 
limited experience, through the twenty-two years 
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since I went from Cambridge to the War, has 
only hardened these convictions by the test of 
time. In that No-Man’s Land, where one sat 
waiting for annihilation in a shell-hole, with the 
shells and speeches of both sides shrieking over¬ 
head, it was not mystics, religious or literary, that 
could bring support, but poets like Homer, 
Morris, and Housman . . . and if the fatuity of 
modern Europe lets loose another deluge, it will 
still be above all to the romantic classicism of 
Greece, the romantic realism of Iceland and of 
Hardy, the gaily realistic classicism of eighteenth- 
century France that I shall look for consolation.” 

Vanished Magic 

Tens of thousands of books have been written to 
persuade us that Christian theology is the most im¬ 
portant and priceless knowledge any human being 
can possess. The books moulder in libraries. The 
doctrines of heaven and hell, Incarnation and Atone¬ 
ment, Resurrection and Last Judgment, seem an 
outmoded idiom striving to maintain itself in modern 
speech. 

The idiom must have seemed more natural in the 
early days of the Church, when Tertullian could 
proudly boast that a Christian mechanic knew more 
than the wisest of philosophers. The modern 
mechanic is not willing to queue up for martyrdom 
in his anxiety to gain paradise, or to start a street riot 
on the meaning of the Trinity. He simply cannot 
understand what it is all about. 

One trouble is that he cannot easily link up his 
daily routine with the ritual of the Church. He deals 
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with machines, and he is prepared to believe that the 
universe, like a machine, must have a designer. But 
once the wheels have been set in motion he does not 
believe that the designer interferes. A peasant can 
more easily pray for fine weather and a good harvest 
than the mechanic can pray for better production. 
If he wants higher wages, he does not pray; he joins 
a union, and possibly goes on strike. The blind, 
unconscious forces that seem to affect his life are the 
law of supply and demand, the trade cycle, slump and 
boom; but there is no tradition that these can be 
moved by prayer, like the weather on which a good 
harvest depends. 

This is one of the more subtle instances of what I 
have called the “ secular process.” To understand 
it more clearly we must glance at very primitive 
societies, which lack our distinction between sacred 
things and secular things. Everything in the world 
was regarded by early man as more or less sacred. 

There was no Church and no State. There was no 
science or art. The most ordinary necessities of 
gaining a livelihood were mixed with magical cere¬ 
monies. The various departments into which we 
separate our activities had not been invented. The 
religious dance, for example, was not merely an 
entertainment, not merely a mystical excitement, but 
an action that seemed as necessary to secure the food 
supply as manuring the land and analysing the soil 
seem to us. 

This stage was followed by a more complex one in 
which a distinction began to appear between what was 
secular and what was sacred. Tribal chiefs turned 
into petty kings, but for a long while the kings were 
still religious functionaries. There seems to have 
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been a phase when the kings were regarded as divine 
and were periodically sacrificed. As might be 
expected, this practice proved unpopular with kings, 
and they found substitutes. 

The next stage still, when social classes were 
formed—as distinct from the primitive classification 
on superstitious grounds—was the first significant 
move towards splitting the age-old homogeneity. 
Kings and nobles formed a class on the basis of 
property; they began to busy themselves with war, 
and their religious functions passed more and more 
to priests. 

Every society did not develop exactly on these lines. 
There was sometimes a dual kingship—one king 
ruling and fighting and the other carrying on religious 
duties. But the point I wish to illustrate is that 
gradually certain departments of life were taken out 
of the religious sphere. Or, more correctly, the 
undifferentiated whole was split up; religion and the 
State, God and Caesar, were assigned (not without 
conflict) their respective domains. 

This may seem far too remote to have much 
bearing on anything that is happening to-day. But 
remote though it undoubtedly is, if we can gain an 
historical perspective we shall understand a little 
better much that is puzzling. We shall begin to see, 

I think, that, although the transfer of so many de¬ 
partments of life from the religious to the secular 
sphere has been hastened by the advance of science, 
it is really the end stage of a very old and persistent 
process. The quickening of the process is largely 
responsible for the present decline of public religion. 
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Laicizing Society 

In ancient Greece, as is well known, the king 
virtually disappeared; he became a priest, brought 
out only on ceremonial occasions, and the govern¬ 
ment was carried on by a council. The City-State 
had its religion, of course, but to a large extent the 
administration was secularized. Justice was no 
longer administered by a king who was supposed to 
have received mystical knowledge of right and wrong; 
justice was embodied in laws, which could be changed 
by a properly constituted assembly. The emergence 
of law from the realm of mumbo-jumbo was an 
important step towards secularization. 

Other things which once had a purely religious 
significance also gradually became secular. The 
drama, for example, which originated from a rite as 
religious as the Mass, turned into a theatrical display 
for its own sake. It is also believed that the Olympic 
games passed through a similar evolution. Medicine 
struggled, and very largely succeeded in freeing itself 
from the witch-doctor. 

The secularizing of society did not proceed without 
setbacks. Once the State ceased to be the Church, 
once there was a Church and a State, a desperate 
rivalry began between the two. The struggle between 
emperor and pope was in part a struggle for the 
recognition of a secular sphere with which the Church 
must not, in practice, meddle. 

In theory the Church speedily advanced claims that 
would have swallowed up the independence of the 
secular authority. Medieval theologians insisted 
(rightly, I think) that no human activity was neutral. 
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It would have seemed outrageous to suggest that the 
Church should not dictate to the statesman and the 
business man about the morality of their behaviour. 
It was for the Church to say whether a war or an 
assassination was justifiable or not, whether certain 
commercial methods or the rate of profit in a trans¬ 
action were defensible. 

As commerce expanded, however, it became as 
distasteful to merchants to have a limit placed on 
profit as it had been to the primitive divine kings to 
be slain. The tension between the individualism of 
commerce and the totalitarian claims of the Church 
reached a critical point during the Reformation. One 
of the most important consequences of that struggle 
for power was that the chief obstacles were removed 
to unlimited exploitation. 

Reactionary as is the part played to-day by the 
Roman Church, no one can deny a simple grandeur 
in the medieval ideal of a unified society ruled by 
moral law. One result of divorcing the Church from 
the commercial sphere was to put the common man 
at the mercy of the blind forces of an open market. 
He exchanged one set of superstitions for another, 
and his new masters, for some time to come, were no 
less cruel than the old. It was, often enough, the 
brutality of indifference rather than deliberate intent, 
but the gain was not at once apparent. 

There was a gain, in the long run, because the door 
was open for an unfettered search for controlling the 
forces of Nature and tapping the wealth hidden in the 
earth. The fact that an unscrupulous minority 
scrambled for the new wealth and lined their pockets 
must not blind us to the incalculable benefit to man¬ 
kind of removing the worst obstacles to the develop- 
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ment of science. The pity is that the price to pay had 
to be so high. 

As Dr. R. H. Tawney reminds us, the secularization 
of political theory at this period was of momentous 
importance. The seeds which were sown before the 
Reformation yielded their fruit in England after the 
Civil War. “ The political aspects of the trans¬ 
formation,” Tawney writes, “ are familiar. The 
theological mould which shaped political theory from 
the Middle Ages to the seventeenth century is broken. 
Politics becomes a science, ultimately a group of 
sciences, and theology at best one science among 
others. Reason takes the place of revelation, and 
the criterion of political institutions is expediency, 
not religious authority. Religion, ceasing to be the 
master-interest of mankind, dwindles into a depart¬ 
ment of life with boundaries which it is extravagant to 
overstep ” {Religion and the Rise of Capitalism), 


The Inequality of Man 

Let us return to the modern successor of Tertul- 
lian’s mechanic. In what sense is he forced to bring 
religion into his life now? 

If he wishes to marry he can do so without benefit 
of the Church. The State will marry him and the 
State will educate his children. True, a certain 
modicum of doctrine is taught in schools; but it is 
meagre compared with what was inculcated in by¬ 
gone days. It does not seem to make a deep impres¬ 
sion. 

He can be divorced, if necessary, without meeting 
any obstacles from the Church. He can, if he 
chooses, be buried without religious rites. Religion no 
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longer has the monopoly of these departments. And 
one by one it has lost control of many other spheres 
of civilized activity. 

Until comparatively recently it intruded, though 
it did not dominate, in what we now consider the pro¬ 
vinces of natural science, medicine, and law. Prayers 
for rain are still offered, but most people place greater 
faith in the meteorologist. It is rare to encounter 
the belief that God controls the harvest or that 
earthquakes are due to overcrowding in hell. We no 
longer ring church bells to scare away demons. If 
there is a plague of insect pests, we do not send out a 
priest to admonish, or if necessary curse, them, as was 
done not so very long ago on the Continent. 

When a man’s reason collapses we do not conclude 
that he is possessed of a devil. We call in the psy¬ 
chiatrist instead of the exorcist. And we prefer his 
explanation of our own experiences, that certain 
involuntary desires—sinful thoughts as they were 
commonly called—are not due to the promptings of 
the Evil One, but to the unconscious mind. 

The ordinary man may not go deeply into these 
matters, but he is aware of the astonishing spread of 
secularization. He is aware, too, that one of the main 
buttresses of the theological edifice has crumbled. I 
refer now not to a specific doctrine, but to an attitude 
on class distinctions which is common to all State 
Churches. 

Modem man is stubbornly democratic. He may 
be willing to yield to superior ability, but he resents 
yielding to the artificial privileges of birth and wealth. 
And he is swift to detect the vestiges of a feudal 
attitude in religious institutions. The chapel sup¬ 
ported the worker during the industrial revolution 
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against the pretensions of the landed gentry; but 
when the new capitalists became Nonconformist 
leaders there was little support for a more genuine 
egalitarian society. 

Christian theology of nearly every kind bears the 
stamp of a theory of class society which was inherited 
from pagan times. Ever since the brief democratic 
brotherhood of the primitive Church was extinguished 
the Churches have assumed the correctness of the old 
pagan view that all created things formed a hierarchy. 

Christians, for example, as well as pagans, graded 
into higher and lower orders such things as the sun 
and planets, animals and fishes, angels and demons. 
Human society was not thought to be an exception; 
in one sense, admittedly, all men were held to be equal 
in the sight of God, but that did not mean that they 
occupied the same level in the social scale. 

It was a quaint and ingenious theory, accepted by 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Its importance is 
not sufficiently realized. The scheme, in broad out¬ 
line, shows a universe ruled by a divine monarch—or 
rather, two inter-penetrating universes, one material 
and one immaterial. The divine monarch ordained 
the various degrees of immaterial beings: the highest 
were the seraphs, cherubs, and thrones; then came 
dominations, virtues, and powers; then principalities, 
archangels, and angels. 

In the material universe the sun had the primary 
place among the stars, Saturn among the planets, the 
lion among the beasts, the dolphin among fishes, 
gold among metals. Man was the Lord of Creation, 
made in the image of God, and all earthly things were 
fashioned for his convenience. By reason of the Fall 
he became “ half beast, half angel,” and his care-free 
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existence came to an end. Nevertheless, just as there 
were degrees among angels, so there were degrees 
among men—kings, nobles, and magistrates being 
placed by divine decree over peasants, serfs, and slaves. 

It was neat. It seemed to explain why there were 
inequalities on earth. Why not, since there were 
inequalities in heaven? The Reformation left this 
doctrine virtually intact, for the catechumen still had 
to promise “ to honour and obey the king, and all 
that are put under him; to submit myself to all my 
governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters; 
to order myself lowly and reverently to my betters.” 

Even in the nineteenth century this seemed as 
necessary to sound stability as in Shakespeare’s day:— 

. . . How could communities, 

Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogeniture and due of birth. 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string 
And hark what discord follows. . . . 

It is a heavy legacy for the Church to bear in the 
twentieth century. The ordinary man will have none 
of it, and the Church would doubtless be thankful to 
get rid of such an incubus. It endeavours to do so 
wherever possible. It may smile at some pieties— 

God bless the squire and his relations. 

And keep us in our proper stations— 

but it is not so easy to gloss over the fact that 
inequality is sanctioned by God and the Bible as to 
explain away why Saturn was chief among planets. 
The reason is that the Church has for too many 
centuries abetted the State by finding supernatural 
reasons to preserve the social status quo. As a power- 
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ful conserving force it naturally finds itself opposed 
to a revolutionary ferment. It can try to distract 
attention heavenward; but more and more people 
suspect that while they are staring at the sky their 
pockets are being picked. 

The same suspicion was vividly expressed by Gerrard 
Winstanley, in 1651:— 

“ For while men are gazing up to Heaven, 
imagining after a Happiness, or fearing a Hell 
after they are dead, their eyes are put out, that 
they see not what is done to them here on earth 
while they are living.” 

This is an earlier version of the Marxian slogan that 
“ religion is the opium of the people.” 

The sentiment is, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
becoming more widespread. Direct hostility to 
religion, however, is not so common as bewilderment 
and cynical indifference. These spring largely from 
a changed outlook, a new picture of the world, with 
which the religious picture seems incongruous. 

The feudal serf could understand a simple universe 
with hell as the basement, earth as the ground floor, 
and heaven as the top storey. He could imagine 
angels and thrones and seraphs corresponding to 
barons, dukes, and princes. And he could think of 
God as depicted in stained-glass windows, looking 
like a robed and crowned king, surrounded by his 
court. He was able to' project his experience on to a 
mythological screen and feel that things were somehow 
explained. 

The experience of the ordinary man of to-day is not 
so easily explained. The indifference of Nature and 
the blind market of which he is the sport cannot be 
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projected in this manner. An artist can make a royal 
court on earth look rather like a heavenly court, and 
vice versa; but the imaginative trick is hard to per¬ 
form when a multi-millionaire is substituted for a 
sceptred king. Charlemagne did look rather like 
the popular idea of God in the Middle Ages; Henry 
Ford is scarcely such a suitable analogy. 


The Credit Side 

So long as religion could offer a satisfying explana¬ 
tion of experience it maintained its hold. To-day 
the explanation is being sought elsewhere; and when 
it cannot be found the search is given up. This is the 
inevitable result of the banishing of religion from 
most departments of life by an increasing seculariz¬ 
ation. At this stage there is a real loss, for no 
widely acceptable alternative has yet been discovered. 
It is of the utmost importance that the void should 
be filled. 

It will be clear, I hope, that I do not accept the view 
that although the religious explanation of the universe 
is false religion has always and everywhere been an 
evil influence. It is to be condemned only when it 
becomes a drag instead of a spur to the advance of 
civilization. 

However sceptical our outlook, it would be non¬ 
sensical to blame people in centuries past for accepting 
dogmas that seemed quite plausible at the time. We 
know that monstrous cruelties have been perpetrated 
in the name of religion; but there is also a credit side. 
Religion has been a channel, often the only channel, 
for a stream of idealism that has sweetened and 
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civilized human intercourse. It has also been a mask 
to hide the vilest corruption. 

Against Torquemada we must set the gentle St. 
Francis. If we remember that religion has been used 
as an opiate for the suffering masses, we must not 
forget the concern of the Scholastics to protect 
workers from sweated conditions and the Black 
Market of that day, or the very practical reforms 
which the Society of Friends, for example, sought to 
bring about. 

Unless we look at both sides of the picture we shall 
not understand how a mere “ mistake ”—if that is 
how we over-simplify it—could have endured for so 
long and exerted such an influence on history. In 
any case it is superficial to dismiss the religious prob¬ 
lem by treating it as no more than an intellectual error. 
Although religion does indeed offer us an explanation 
of the universe, that is certainly not all it does. As I 
have already pointed out, it also provides a moral 
code; and without some ethical principle it would 
be hard to carry on the practical business of living. 
It satisfies, too, the hunger for poetry, without which 
life would be arid indeed. It strives to give cohesion 
to society, binding the members together by a common 
symbolism and ideology. 

When I say that religion is declining, what I mean 
is that many of the functions which it used to per¬ 
form are being taken over by secular organizations. 
Whether they are doing the task well or badly may be 
a matter of opinion; they are certainly attempting it 
on an ever more ambitious scale. In early periods 
they could not have attempted it; they did not exist. 
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THE BASIS OF BELIEF 

To some it will appear that I have put the cart before 
the horse. I have begun by considering the failure 
of religion to win acceptance, instead of asking whether 
the religious view is true. Obviously, if it is true, the 
question of whether people accept or reject it is of 
secondary importance. Our duty would be to state 
the truth; and those who would not heed it would 
have to take the consequences. 

Some Churchmen frankly adopt this attitude. If 
religion is out of joint with the times, they say, so 
much the worse for the times. With them I cannot 
argue, because there is no agreed basis between us. 
They believe what they do on “ faith,” by their own 
admission. The clearest account of faith that I know 
was given by the late Cardinal Mercier:— 

“ If it is asked how is it that the will acts upon 
the intellect so as to constrain it to assent to 
what, if left to itself, it would not assent to, we 
should say that the part played by the will is 
both that of withdrawing the reason from a too 
close scrutiny of difficulties which naturally 
arise from the obscurity of the material object, 
and also that of concentrating attention on the 
consideration of motives which make the pro¬ 
position certain: that a revealed truth can be 
believed by a prudent man and ought to be 
44 
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believed. When the lirmness of our assents 
surpasses the cogency of rational motives this 
bespeaks within us some action above ourselves, 
an action called by theologians the effect of super¬ 
natural grace.” (A Manual of Scholastic Philo¬ 
sophy.) 

Obviously one cannot argue with those who can¬ 
didly admit that they withdraw their attention from a 
“ too close scrutiny of difficulties.” It is hard to see 
how this process differs from deliberate auto-sugges¬ 
tion. Certain propositions are monotonously re¬ 
peated, and the reasons for them are meditated upon 
while the reasons against them are ignored. By the 
use of such a technique it would be equally possible 
to acquire a faith in Buddha, Zoroaster, Mahomet, 
and Adolf Hitler. 

One cannot, therefore, argue about specific points 
of Christian dogma. I can only address myself to 
those who have ceased to believe in dogma but who 
still retain a lurking conviction that some kind of 
religious explanation of life is called for. In nine 
cases out of ten, people in this position believe vaguely 
in the existence of God. They feel that the Church 
has outlived its usefulness, but that some sort of 
religion is nevertheless possible without public 
worship. 

They declare that the universe must have a cause, 
that life cannot be entirely purposeless. If there is 
no cause, no purpose, they say, what ground is there 
for morality? Why should we say that some actions 
are right and others wrong if the world is a mere flux 
of material atoms ? 

They feel, too, that if the only answer is Material- 
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ism, the outlook is bleak and repellent. The warmth, 
the colour, the very beauty seem to fade from the 
universe, leaving only a drab, photographic grey. 
Life seems merely the antechamber to death. 

Some of the Victorians were deeply disturbed by 
the gloom of this picture. Popular belief had not 
yet been undermined. Among the intellectuals, 
however, doubt appeared from time to time like a 
recurrent disease, a kind of melancholia. Browning, 
despite his affectation of optimism, saw it as a life 
of doubt diversified by faith, a life of faith diversified 
by doubt. He gradually lost all specific beliefs 
except a conviction that God existed and that the soul 
was immortal. Tennyson was appalled by mechani¬ 
cal Materialism : “ The stars, she whispers, blindly 
run.” 

Those who lost faith were aiflicted by nostalgia, like 
men sighing for the vanished simplicities of child¬ 
hood, the peace and security of the lighted nursery 
and Father Christmas. “ When at times I think,” 
wrote G. J. Romanes, “ as think at times I must, of 
the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of 
that creed which once was mine, and the lonely 
mystery of existence as now I find it, at such times I 
shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang 
of which my nature is susceptible.” 

It is doubtful if the bulk of people who no longer 
go to church, and prefer to spend Sunday on the 
golf-course or in the garden, feel that they have lost 
anything. On the other hand, it cannot be main¬ 
tained that cheap fiction and the Sunday newspapers 
are satisfactory exchanges for the English Bible 
and the liturgy. The grandchildren of those who 
pondered over the rich imagery of the Psalms and the 
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Book of Revelation now find their emotional outlet 
in a Hollywood film. There is no gain here. 

There is another class, which, impatient of the 
Church’s preoccupation with the next world, joins a 
political movement and works for betterment of this 
world. They feel that it is more practical to persuade 
the slum-dweller to join a trade union than to sing 
hymns. But once again the serious-minded workers 
who form this class would mostly repudiate the 
charge of being Materialists. They too, in the main, 
have some sort of belief in God, though they may not 
often think about it. 

The secular process, like a mighty inundation, has 
submerged whole continents that used to belong to 
religion, but it has left an island—the individual with 
God and his own soul. Religion is no longer “ the 
master-interest of mankind,” but it has not vanished 
altogether. Is there any reason to think that even 
this last place of refuge will one day sink beneath the 
flood? 


The Belief in God 

So far, we have examined religion as a social pheno¬ 
menon; but it now becomes necessary to consider 
whether it is wholly based on fantasy, or whether at 
the core of its myths there is a modicum of truth. 
Theories of immortality and the soul seem to me to 
lie outside the exclusive province of religion, because 
theoretically it might be possible to test the question 
of survival by experiment, and even if the results were 
favourable the fundamental issue of religion would be 
untouched. Rehgion—in the sense that I have been 
using it—stands or falls with the belief in God. 
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Is it possible that a rational society in a scientific 
age would continue to worship God? I am aware 
that many individual scientists hold that this is both 
possible and probable. We must examine their point 
of view, although it will take us into a discussion of 
somewhat technical philosophical problems. 

The belief that the existence of God can be strictly 
proved is rare nowadays; more common is the belief 
that the existence of God is a necessary assumption 
to make the universe intelligible. That the greatest 
philosophers in the past have taken up one of these 
standpoints forbids any cavalier treatment of the 
subject. 

And from the outset let me say this: neither the 
term “ atheist ” nor “ agnostic ” quite fits the attitude 
that seems to me consistent with a philosophy based 
on scientific method. The problem, as I see it, is 
whether we can fittingly apply the category of “ exist¬ 
ence ” to such a concept as God, as we apply it, for 
example, to the unobservable constituents of the 
atom. The meaning of this will be clearer later on. 
At first let us consider the supposed necessity for 
asserting that God exists—a necessity which the major¬ 
ity of people feel, whether it makes any practical 
difference to their lives or not. 

The ordinary man’s feeling that something outside 
the universe must have started it is, of course, an 
argument in everyday language for a First Cause or 
Prime Mover. The widespread sentiment that there 
must be a meaning or a purpose behind the universe 
is a crude version of the Idealistic view that mind 
must have preceded matter. Also, the equally 
general belief that right and wrong are not just matters 
of opinion, that they presuppose a divine law-giver. 
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is more completely articulated in the Kantian position 
that God can be inferred from moral values. 

There are endless varieties of these arguments. 
The values of Beauty and Truth are sometimes said 
to imply the existence of God. Some philosophers 
are more impressed by the Order of Nature. How 
could there be an Order, it is asked, if there is no 
transcendental Mind at work to prevent chaos? 

We shall have to make a sharp distinction between 
purely metaphysical arguments, of this type, and 
arguments from experience. The man who declares, 
“ I know that God exists because I have experienced 
Him,” can make his argument scientific only by call¬ 
ing upon others to testify to the same experience. 
There is nothing intrinsically impossible in an in¬ 
dividual having such a unique experience; but 
science cannot deal with unique experiences. It is 
restricted to public facts. 

It may be objected that in that case scientific 
reasoning can never be applied to religious problems. 
Many Protestants would unhesitatingly assert this; 
Catholics, on the other hand, are required to believe 
that the existence of God can be proved by human 
reason. 

Before considering the arguments in more detail 
we must clarify our method of procedure. We must 
say first what we mean by scientific thinking. It 
cannot mean the way that scientists, as individuals, 
think about problems. Many think very differently 
about a scientific problem, a political problem, and 
a religious problem. Some of them would insist that 
they are entitled to do so. 

The view I am putting forward, however, is that 
scientific (i.e., rational) thinking cannot be a depart- 
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mental affair. It is really the way everyone deals with 
facts when true answers are obtained. It is not, of 
course, the only way that conscious activity can go on. 
We can think emotionally as well as intellectually; 
language can be used to excite feehngs as well as to 
state truths. When, however, language is employed 
to give information, we employ—consciously or un¬ 
consciously—a certain technique. 

We restrict ourselves to the use of words that are 
capable of being understood by anyone who takes the 
trouble. That is to say, we refuse to use words that 
have a peculiar meaning for ourselves. The scientist 
can assert: “ The rose is red,” but not, qua scientist, 
that “ The rose is beautiful.” The reason is that there 
is no common agreement as to what is beautiful, but 
redness can be defined in such a way that even a blind 
man could understand it, from the standpoint of 
physics. 

Two Systems of Language 

As individuals we all have some impressions of the 
world that cannot be exactly conveyed. For example, 
we can never know the exact quahty of somebody 
else’s toothache. But there could be no science unless 
we could escape from these subjective worlds into a 
public world of agreed meanings. And so science 
has created an international, or, more correctly, an 
inter-subjective language. 

Whatever exists, in the purely scientific sense, can 
be expressed in that inter-subjective language. An¬ 
other way of putting this is to say that a statement 
asserting the existence of something must be capable 
of being tested. An experiment is worthless, it is 
unscientific, if it cannot be repeated by someone else. 
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Consequently all the facts of science are public 
facts. Ajiyone who takes the trouble can inspect 
them and understand them. Anyone can test them. 
Whether a statement is true or not can be decided in 
one way only: by testing it. If a scientist makes a 
statement that is absolutely incapable of being tested, 
it is usually held that he is saying something without 
any meaning. 

All of us who think in English use the same vocabu¬ 
lary ; but in a sense we employ, on different occasions, 
separate language-systems. When Shelley cries “ Hail 
to thee, blithe spirit. Bird thou never wert! ” it would 
be absurd for the ornithologist to protest that he is 
uttering a falsehood. He is merely using language 
with a different purpose. The fact he is expressing is 
a private feeling, not a public truth. We could argue 
with an ornithologist who said that a skylark was not 
a bird; we cannot argue with a poet. 

To put it quite simply, there are at least two lan¬ 
guage systems, the scientific and the literary. An 
enormous amount of confusion of thought would be 
avoided if we took care to see to which system an 
assertion about the existence of something belonged. 
All that is necessary is to ask a single question, “ Can 
this statement be tested?” If it can, it belongs to 
the scientific system. 

Some statements merely assert that if something 
is the case certain consequences will follow. They 
are hypotheses—but although it may be difficult to 
verify them, obviously the concern of the scientist is 
to put hypotheses to the test, to obtain practical 
confirmation of what has been predicted. 

The question we now have to consider is whether 
religious assertions can be put to any test. Can the 
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existence of God be taken as a hypothesis which is 
capable of verification in the scientific sense? If it 
cannot, is there any alternative to placing it within 
the literary language-system? 

Medieval philosophers did not have to consider the 
problem of verification. They held—and so did their 
successors, Descartes, Berkeley, Leibniz, and Spinoza 
—that the existence of God could be demonstrated 
by logical reasoning, that it was unnecessary to search 
for any other evidence. 

The so-called classical proofs of God’s existence 
received such rough treatment at the hands of Kant 
that they need not be given more than a passing 
glance to-day. Most philosophers since Kant have 
agreed that the argument from a chain of causes to a 
First Cause is invalid 

It amounts to this: the question of what caused the 
universe cannot be sufficiently answered by an exami¬ 
nation of the meaning of causation. If we try to look 
at it from this point of view we have to consider two 
alternatives. Either the universe was caused by 
something that was its own cause, or the universe itself 
is its own cause. That is to say, either it had a begin¬ 
ning, or it is eternal. 

Now in either case the notion of something being 
the cause of itself cannot be dispensed with. Either 
God caused himself, or the universe is self-caused. 
To go outside the universe does not dismiss this 
awkward problem of something being the cause of 
itself. By postulating a First Cause we merely shift 
the problem from the nature of the universe to the 
nature of God. We do not get rid of the conundrum; 
we merely transfer it. We may feel that we have 
explained the universe, but we still have to “ explain ” 
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God. It cannot be any answer to say that it is in the 
nature of God to be inexplicable, because our only 
reason for assuming his existence is to provide an 
explanation. 

No progress can be made on these lines. Even if 
the notion of “ cause and effect ” were not unfashion¬ 
able in modern thought, the objections to this approach 
are fatal. They arise from a kind of procedure that 
is now seen to be wholly alien to scientific thought. 
Indeed, all the classical proofs of the existence of God 
are based on the fallacy that information about the 
existence of an entity can be deduced from a mere 
abstract idea. 

The belief that formal logic can give us knowledge 
about existents has died hard. It used to be thought 
that formal logic could show how things had to be. 
There was no need to look at the world itself; indeed, 
to the medieval mind it seemed almost sacrilegious 
to search for actual verification. 

The circle, for example, was said to be a perfect 
figure. Because it was perfect it was held that the 
planets must move in circles. The suggestion that 
they might move in ellipses was therefore attacked on 
grounds that had no basis on real observations. The 
test was not fact, but the supposed properties of an 
idea. 

Galileo was laughed to scorn for saying that a 
small cannon-ball would fall to the earth as quickly 
as a large one. He put the matter to the test and 
confounded his opponents. Similarly, he refused to 
accept the doctrine that because the moon was a perfect 
sphere it could not be disfigured by mountains. He 
looked through his telescope and saw the mountains, 
and fortunately he seems to have had a sense of 
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humour. “ Oh my dear Kepler,” he once wrote, to 
another great rebel against the tyranny of formal 
logic, “ how I wish that we could have one hearty 
laugh together. Here at Padua is the principal 
professor of philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and 
urgently requested to look at the moon and planets 
through my glass, which he pertinaciously refuses to 
do. Why are you not here ? What shouts of laughter 
we should have at their glorious folly! And to hear 
the professor of philosophy at Padua labouring before 
the Grand Duke with logical arguments, as if with 
magical incantations, to charm the new planets out of 
the sky.” 

The purely logical arguments to prove that the 
earth is flat, that the soul is immortal, that God exists, 
have mostly been dropped. They belong to a pre- 
scientific mentality. They are a legacy from the days 
when by analysing a concept it was hoped that new 
information could be obtained. You were supposed 
to be able to learn something about the nature of 
movement by considering the idea of motion, about 
real causes by considering the idea of causation. 

It was not recognized that these general terms were 
merely names invented for convenience in order to 
classify observed facts. They could tell us nothing 
about the facts themselves. If I find it convenient to 
describe all the inhabitants of England as Englishmen 
I can get no knowledge about Englishmen from an 
analysis of the word—no knowledge that I have not 
inserted into the definition. 

This is the burden of the most destructive criticism 
of the famous ontological argument—namely, that if 
you can think of a perfect Being you must believe in 
his existence, because if he did not exist he would 
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not be perfect. The definition is made by ourselves; 
it may or may not refer to anything in the actual 
world. I can conceive of a million pounds being in 
my bank aecount; unfortunately it is not really 
there. 

You cannot get a quart out of a pint pot. So if, to 
vary the argument, we say that the universe must have 
a Creator, all we can possibly find out—unless we add 
some fresh argument—is contained in the universe. 

It is useless to analyse the mere idea of a Creator; 
that will tell us nothing. Our knowledge of such a 
Creator must be derived from the Creation. He must 
be the sort of God who made this sort of world. It 
is as though we had in front of us the script of a play 
and knew nothing about the author. The mere idea 
of authorship will give us no information about an 
anonymous dramatist. It would, however, be possible 
to deduce some of the author’s characteristics if we 
examined the play itself. 

Assume, for the moment, that this analogy is sound 
—that just as we should refuse to believe that a play 
had written itself, so we might fairly infer that the 
universe had not created itself. What could we say 
from our present knowledge about the creator of such 
a universe as this ? 

We should certainly have to conclude that man 
occupies an unimportant place in the scheme of things. 
There are tens of millions of stars at least as big as 
the sun; and the earth itself appears to have arisen 
as the result of a cosmic accident. In all the vast 
activity of the universe man has a trifling share. 

It is true that the playwright must be an ingenious 
mathematician and a very great artist. But can we 
discern, in the chain of evolution, evidence of an 
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infallibly sure purpose? What are we to say of the 
small-brained mammoths whose growth in size led 
to their extinction, or of turtles that became so big 
that they could not move? There is evidence of 
blunder as well as of success. There is as much 
evidence of trial and error as of design. 

As Dr. Whitehead points out, if God is the supreme 
author of the play, he is responsible for the evil and 
suffering it contains as well as the good. No amount 
of juggling with abstract terms can evade this issue. 
If God created healthy organisms, he also created 
disease. He created gangrene and cancer as well as 
beautiful flowers and sunsets. And although syphilis 
may be due to human sin, we can scarcely argue that 
innocent children who die in agony of meningitis 
deserve their fate. 

Because of this, Dr. Whitehead offers the solution 
of a God “ who is not in all respects infinite.” It is a 
mistake, he protests, for philosophers to pay God 
such metaphysical compliments as “ infinite,” “ omni¬ 
scient,” “ omnipotent,” etc. 

A Finite God 

There have been many attempts to reconcile God 
and an imperfect world. Some seek to make the 
adjustment by denying that God is all-powerful; 
others by regarding the imperfections as due to our 
ignorance. Logically, it would be equally satisfac¬ 
tory to say that God is not infinitely good as that he 
is not infinitely powerful. And as for denying im¬ 
perfection in the world, this is an exercise that can 
be carried on only in academic seclusion. 

It will not do to infer a God from evidence and then 
to turn round and say that the evidence is inadequate. 
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If the character of the world forces us to believe in 
God, we cannot go beyond our present knowledge of 
that character and postulate a God quite different 
from what the facts suggest. 

A finite God is really a sort of archangel. It would, 
I think, solve some of the problems with which we are 
concerned. It would account for the presence of such 
values as the desire for truth for its own sake, which 
for Eddington is inexplicable on materiahstic grounds. 
The case is persuasively put by Whitehead, and it 
cannot be lightly dismissed. 

But Whitehead does not suggest that the existence 
of a finite God can be “ proved.” It would be hard 
to lind any comparatively modern philosopher making 
such a claim. If no new knowledge can be deduced 
from a concept, if (in other words) we can test a 
statement only by an appeal to experience, we cannot 
liope to prove the existence of anything by reason 
alone. 

We can prove a proposition of mathematics—a 
Euclidean theorem, for example. But the proof does 
not enable us to determine whether space is in fact 
Euclidean. To discover this we must make an ex¬ 
periment; and recent tests seem to show that space is 
not Euclidean. The propositions of Euclid, therefore, 
form a self-consistent system of ideas, but they do not 
apply to the real universe. No facts about the 
universe can be deduced from such a system. 

The impossibility of proving the existence of God, 
in the strict sense, need not cause dismay in theological 
circles. It could still be the case that, although God’s 
existence is not demonstrable, it might be nevertheless 
a reasonable assumption to make. It has been 
argued that we are as entitled to assume the existence 
c 
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of God as we are the existence of atoms. On this 
view God becomes a hypothesis adopted in order to 
account for our experiences. 

This is probably what the ordinary man means. 
He feels there is a purpose in the universe; he cannot 
see how dead matter could ever have given rise to 
living, striving beings. He himself has the experience 
of thinking, and so he feels that behind the cosmic 
scenes there must be a thinking process going on. 
That is what he understands by God. 

He may often be balfled by God’s apparent neutral¬ 
ity. “ God is all-powerful and all-loving—and the 
world is what it is! How are you going to explain 
that?” demanded the great Lord Salisbury. In 
times of crisis and acute distress that same thought 
comes to many. They cannot explain it. But the 
world without God seems even more inexplicable and 
harsh. After all, it can be retorted that the scientist 
is far from being able to explain everything in which 
he believes. 

The scientist, it may be argued, cannot get along 
without assumptions. Surely he must assume some 
kind of order in Nature, otherwise he could not repeat 
an experiment; he must suppose that his instruments 
do not change, and that, even though the exact cir¬ 
cumstances are different because time has moved on, 
nevertheless there is a real continuity in the flux of 
events. If life is just “ a tale told by an idiot,” there 
can be no rational account of it, no laws, no science. 

Whether we should assume the existence of God, 
even though we are unable to prove it, is an interesting 
and difficult question. I propose to examine it in the 
next chapter. 
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LOGIC AND MYSTICISM 

How, it may be asked, can we assert that Nature is 
orderly and yet deny a source of order transcending 
Nature ? What is wrong with saying that, if the world 
is rational, it must be the product of a principle of 
Reason—a super-mathematical logician? 

One answer, in brief, is that although a metaphysi¬ 
cian may take this step, a scientist cannot do so with¬ 
out violating the procedure he adopts in his profes¬ 
sional capacity. There is nothing sacrosanct, of 
course, about that procedure; its only justification 
is its success. But the self-imposed discipline of 
scientific reasoning has been so remarkably successful 
that it seems folly to abandon it in favour of a kind 
of reasoning that has been conspicuous by its failures. 
In other words, much of the success of physics has 
depended on its ability to break with metaphysics. 

It is impossible to do without assumptions alto¬ 
gether. But, for science, assumptions are dictated 
by strictly practical necessities. There is a willingness 
to abandon any assumption and discard any hypo¬ 
thesis that conflicts with experience. It is precisely 
this willingness that the traditional metaphysician 
lacks. The question is whether theories are to dictate 
to facts, or facts to theories. 

Out of the raw material of public facts the endeavour 
of the scientist is to construct hypotheses. A hypo¬ 
thesis, of course, is not known in advance to be a fact, 
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though it may be one. A hypothesis is something to 
be tested. 

We cannot get complete verification, no matter 
how often we test, because we cannot say for certain 
what will happen in the future. What we get from 
a hypothesis is a programme of action. It prescribes 
a course of conduct to be carried out until such a time 
as the hypothesis breaks down; then we receive a 
new prescription. 

In this sense the laws of science—when they are 
not mere definitions—are all hypothetical. They may 
be broken; all of them, without exception. Indeed, 
there is a confident expectation that sooner or later 
many of them will be broken. 

Newton’s Law of Gravitation is a case in point. 
It was a hypothesis that covered all the facts known 
until comparatively recently. New facts were dis¬ 
covered—thanks to more delicate instruments than 
were previously available—and Newton’s Law was 
superseded. No one would be shocked nowadays 
by the suggestion that Einstein’s hypothesis may not 
be final. Provisionally we have to act as though it 
were true; but if it breaks down we shall not say that 
a miracle has happened, but that a mistake has been 
discovered. 

This idea of law, as hypothetical, has come to 
science in its maturity. It is a sign that scientists are 
growing increasingly conscious of the method they 
employ in practice. They are more rigorous in con¬ 
fining their attention to hypotheses and public facts. 

If God is to be brought into the scientific scheme, 
this can be done only by setting up a hypothesis. 
And that can mean only that we ought to be prepared 
to abandon the belief in God, at some future date— 
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just as we have abandoned so many apparently fun¬ 
damental notions—if it no longer served any purpose. 

Who would have thought that Absolute Simul¬ 
taneity would ever have been dropped? Who could 
have predicted that physicists would declare they had 
no use for causes? Or that Substance would melt 
away? Or that Indeterminacy would become an 
orthodox principle? 

The old safe, solid edifice of the mechanical Materi¬ 
alist has certainly vanished. The new model of the 
universe is one that cannot be imagined. It cannot 
be expressed in terms of everyday speech. The old 
model was, of course, quite compatible with Deism, 
for, if the world is a machine, a case can be made out 
for a Celestial Artificer. But the complex conception 
of the world as a machine was made up of postulates 
which ought not to have entered a purely scientific 
scheme. It was riddled with terms that had no 
rightful place in a strictly scientific language. It was 
half science, half metaphysics, and this mixed language 
inevitably led to pseudo-questions. 


The Test of Existence 

The practical position we have arrived at is that it 
does not matter in the least what an individual 
scientist believes about religion or metaphysics. 
Whether he is a Determinist or an Idealist or a 
Materialist makes not a jot of difference to his scienti¬ 
fic work. It makes no difference because science has 
no further use for the language in which those prob¬ 
lems are discussed. To put it differently, none of 
those problems can be solved by an appeal to an 
acceptable means of verification. 
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Let US take the case of the man who affirms his 
belief that the universe was created by God; and 
suppose another denies the proposition. How can 
we decide between them? They are debating whether 
a certain entity exists—an entity possessing the 
qualities necessary to create this universe, and nothing 
more. 

To one it seems essential to assume the existence of 
such an entity. Without God the universe seems, as 
it were, to lack any support. His imagination de¬ 
mands some kind of foundation to all existence. 

If this is what he says, is he not really arguing like 
those scientists who demanded an ether to support 
light-waves ? It seemed, not so long ago, quite 
unthinkable that light should travel in waves without 
some kind of substance as a medium. The qualities 
with which the ether was endowed were those which 
would enable it to carry light. 

The ether therefore seemed an essential part of the 
scientific scheme. There was, however, this differ¬ 
ence ; the existence of the ether was capable of being 
tested. There ought to be a measurable difference 
between the velocity of light with the stream and 
against it. The Michelson-Morley experiment, first 
made in 1881 , showed that there was no difference. 
Light behaved, as far as could be tested, precisely the 
same as though there were no ether. 

In view of this, what function did the ether fulfil? 
It appeared to help the imagination to construct a 
model, but that was all. The demand it satisfied was 
purely subjective. Consequently it could form no 
part of a language that strove to be inter-subjective. 

The history of science shows a protracted struggle 
with concepts of this sort—vital forces, ethers, calorics. 
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entelechies. They give no fresh information, but 
merely serve to satisfy obstinate mental prejudices. 
They belong to the same category as the angels 
postulated by Kepler to guide the planets. They have 
been abandoned because their existence cannot be 
verified. No physical difference can be detected. 

The hypotheses of a principle of Reason, a World- 
Soul, and a finite or infinite Designer of the world, 
seem to me of this order. We cannot test them. An 
individual scientist can accept them or reject them 
without having to make the slightest modification to 
a single scientific theory. In scientific language the 
word '' exists ” is used only with reference to some 
happening which is capable of being detected by 
physical means. This principle is fundamental. It 
is one reason for the so-called paradoxes of modern 
science. It is obviously the reason why the ether is 
no longer said to exist. 

Carnap puts the matter very lucidly when he points 
out that every assertion in the field of science either 
asserts something about present perceptions or other 
experiences, and therefore is verifiable by them, or 
that propositions about future perceptions can be 
deduced from the assertion, taken together with 
already verified propositions:— 

“ If a scientist should venture to make an 
assertion from which no perceptive proposition 
could be deduced, what should we say to that? 
Suppose, e.g., he asserts that there is not only a 
gravitational field having an effect on bodies 
according to known laws of gravitation, but also 
a levitational field, and on being asked what sort 
of effect this levitational field has, according to 
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his theory, he answers that there is no observable 
effect; in other words, he confesses his inability 
to give rules according to which we could deduce 
perceptive propositions from his assertion. In 
that case our reply is: Your assertion is no 
assertion at all; it does not speak about anything; 
it is nothing but a series of empty words; it is 
simply without sense. 

“ It is true that he may have images and even 
feelings connected with his words. This fact 
may be of psychological importance; logically it 
is irrelevant. What gives theoretical meaning to 
a proposition is not the attendant images and 
thoughts, but the possibility of deducing from it 
perceptive propositions; in other words, the 
possibility of verification. To give sense to a 
proposition the presence of images is not suffi¬ 
cient. We have no actual image of the electro¬ 
magnetic field, nor even, I should say, of the 
gravitational field. Nevertheless the propositions 
which physicists assert about these fields have a 
perfect sense, because propositions are deducible 
from them. I by no means object to the pro¬ 
position just mentioned about a levitational field 
that we do not know how to imagine or conceive 
such a field. My only objection to that pro¬ 
position is that we are not told how to verify it ” 
{Philosophy and Logical Syntax). 

It follows from this that statements which assert 
facts are verifiable in terms of other statements about 
facts, and that in the last resort these can be reduced 
to statements about physical experiences—“ physical ” 
because no other public language can be devised. 
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Language, therefore, has two main functions—the 
expressive and the representative. “ Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit ” is an example of the expressive function. 
Unlike a proposition, it is neither true nor false. It 
contains no theoretical sense. Its function is to 
express an emotion, although it uses the form of a 
sentence asserting a fact. 

Similarly, “ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the 
world ” is an example of the expressive mode. It 
seems to assert a fact, but it merely expresses the 
poet’s joy. 

According to Carnap:— 

“ Metaphysical propositions—like lyrical verses 
—have only an expressive function. Meta¬ 
physical propositions are neither true nor false, 
because they assert nothing, they contain neither 
knowledge nor error, they lie completely outside 
the field of knowledge, of theory, outside the 
discussion of truth or falsehood. ... A meta¬ 
physical proposition, however—as distinguished 
from a lyrical verse—seems to have some [theo¬ 
retical content] and by this not only is the reader 
deceived, but the metaphysician himself. He 
believes that in his metaphysical treatise he has 
asserted something, and is led by this into 
argument and polemics against the propositions 
of some other metaphysician. A poet, however, 
does not assert that the verses of another are 
wrong or erroneous; he usually contents himself 
with calling them bad. The non-theoretical 
character of metaphysics would not be in itself 
a defect; all arts have this non-theoretical 
character withoufthereby losing their high value 
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for personal as well as for social life. The danger 
lies in the deceptive character of metaphysics; 
it gives the illusion of knowledge without actually 
giving any knowledge. This is the reason why 
we reject it.” 

There are some still unsolved difficulties inherent in 
this point of view, but I must confess that I see no 
escape from the above formulation. A satisfactory 
language has yet to be devised, but the death-blow has 
surely been given to the whole method of building a 
vast metaphysical scheme on supposedly self-evident 
truths. The great philosophers of the past turn out, 
for the most part, to have been writing “ poetry.” 
They used words like incantations, to charm us rather 
than to disclose inside information about the world. 

The God of Eddington 

According to Eddington, although the existence of 
a spiritual world cannot be proved—“ Proof is an idol 
before whom the pure mathematician tortures himself” 
—it can nevertheless be plausibly assumed. Just as 
the physicist constructs a scheme from his physical 
experiences, so he is equally entitled to frame another 
scheme out of those other experiences that lie outside 
the province of science. “ A defence of the mystic,” 
he writes, “ might run something like this. We have 
acknowledged that the entities of physics can from 
their very nature form only a partial aspect of reality. 
How are we to deal with the other part ? It cannot 
be said that that other part concerns us less than the 
physical entities. Feelings, purposes, values, make up 
our consciousness as much as sense impressions. We 
follow up the sense impressions and find that they 
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lead into an external world discussed by Science; 
we follow up the other elements of our being and find 
that they lead—not into a world of space and time, 
but surely somewhere.” 

This is a truly extraordinary argument. Admittedly 
there is no place for feelings, purposes, and values in 
physics, but are they therefore unamenable to scien¬ 
tific treatment? Is psychology of absolutely no 
account? Does not a study of history throw some 
light on the values we accept? What is meant by 
saying that these elements are “ outside space and 
time”? 

Great play is made by Eddington on such imponder¬ 
ables as a sense of beauty and a sense of humour. 
There is something mystical, we are told, about an 
appreciation of the beauty of a landscape and even a 
joke. 

‘‘ I have sometimes been asked whether science 
cannot now furnish an argument which ought to 
convince any reasonable atheist. I could no 
more ram religious convictions into an atheist 
than I could ram a joke into a Scotchman. The 
only hope of converting the latter is that through 
contact with merry-minded companions he may 
begin to realize that he is missing something in 
life that is worth attaining ” {The Nature of the 
Physical World), 

It is almost incredible that a thinker of Eddington’s 
acumen should descend to arguments of this sort. 
Nowhere in his “ defence of mysticism ” does he 
seriously touch the root of the objections. The most 
coherent argument he puts forward is a dilute version 
of Kant’^ “ Moral Proof.” He writes:— 
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“ We have two alternatives. Either there are 
no absolute values, so that the sanctions of the 
inward monitor in our consciousness are the final 
court of appeal beyond which it is idle to inquire. 
Or there are absolute values; then we can only 
trust optimistically that our values are some pale 
reflection of those of the Absolute Valuer, or that 
we have insight into the mind of the Absolute 
from whence come those strivings and sanctions 
whose authority we usually forbear to question.” 

There is not a hint here of any appreciation of a 
dilemma of the honest individual who, though he may 
lack any feeling for beauty and be deplorably deficient 
in humour, seeks to discover what he ought to do 
when faced by a moral problem. How can he be sure 
that the inward monitor reflects the thoughts of the 
Absolute Valuer? 

War breaks out; shall he fight or be a pacifist? 
Shall he make atomic bombs or stand aloof? He 
wants to know badly. He turns to a variety of coun¬ 
sellors, all of whom claim to be in contact with the 
Absolute Valuer, all of whom give him difTerent 
advice. In despair he consults his own conscience 
again; but what conceivable evidence can he find 
that he is hearing the voice of God? He wants the 
evidence desperately—but where can he obtain it? 

All Eddington can say about the man who lacks 

a sense of a divine presence irradiating the soul ” 
is that he suffers from “ a kind of mental deficiency.” 
But this simply will not do. It is a shameless use of 
innuendo. Clearly, if the sense is lacking, there is a 
deficiency; but behind the trivial obviousness of the 
remark lies the implication that the experience is 
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caused by some objective reality, although Eddington 
fights shy of the word reality ”:— 

“ We all know that there are regions of the 
human spirit untrammelled by the world of 
physics. In the mystic sense of the creation 
around us, in the expression of art, in a yearning 
towards God, the soul grows upward and finds 
the fulfilment of something implanted in its 
nature. The sanction for this development is 
within us, a striving born with our consciousness 
or an Inner Light proceeding from a greater 
power than ours. Science can scarcely question 
this sanction, for the pursuit of science springs 
from a striving which the mind is impelled to 
follow, a questioning that will not be suppressed. 
Whether in the intellectual pursuits of science 
or in the mystical pursuits of the spirit, the light 
beckons ahead and the purpose surging in our 
nature responds. Can we not leave it at that? 
Is it really necessary to drag in the comfortable 
word ‘ reality ’ to be administered like a pat on 
the back?” 

Unfortunately it is. Unless a man is satisfied that 
the experience is real and not illusory—objective 
instead of purely subjective—^it has no religious value 
for him. Scruples on this point cannot be airily 
dismissed. 

The passage just cited is presumably a statement of 
Eddington’s faith. It is the interpretation that he 
makes of his own mystical experience. So long as he 
is merely content to describe what he feels, no criticism 
can be made of it; but once he attributes it to causes 
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external to himself, he is asserting the existence of 
something—“ God,” the soul,” the “ inner light.” 
Moreover, subtly and inextricably woven into the 
texture of the passage are other gratuitous assertions 
—that the world is a “ creation,” that the yearning for 
God is “ implanted ” in the soul. These theological 
statements may or may not be true; they are certainly 
not given in the experience that Eddington describes. 

I alluded to the possibility that Eddington's belief 
in God might give grounds for accepting some other 
mode than the literary or scientific mode. But the 
quotations I have given—and they are fair samples— 
clearly belong to what I have called the “ literary 
mode.” They do not employ language to separate 
the actual from the possible, and so they are not 
scientific; they employ language to evoke an emotion, 
and so, despite their appearance of giving information, 
they are really what Carnap would call “ metaphysical 
poetry.” 


What is Religious Experience? 

This brings us to a new and very fundamental 
question. It must be granted that mystical experi¬ 
ences do occur to some people; but why are these 
experiences interpreted as being due to the presence 
of God ”? If the idea of God is not derived from 
the experience itself, where is it obtained from? Why 
should a man express what he feels in these particular 
terms ? 

The answer must be that the idea of “ God ” was 
already in the consciousness before the experience 
occurred. It was not thought of, for the first time, 
during the experience; it cannot have been thought 
of, for the first time, by any individual living in modem 
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society. It is a concept that we all find ready-made 
in the world into which we are born. It is not the 
product of one man’s thinking, but of many individuals 
over a period of centuries. It is therefore a social 
product. It has a history. 

We are apt to forget how many of the ideas in our 
minds are social products. Empty a man’s con¬ 
sciousness of all the concepts he has acquired ready¬ 
made, and what remains ? No language of any kind. 
Nothing but a jumble of raw sensations. Not the 
mind of civilized man, but the mind of a Mowgli. 

What I am suggesting is that the entire defence of 
mysticism advanced by those who think like Edding¬ 
ton and declare that religious experience is on a par 
with the sort of experience that yields the public 
world of physics is utterly baseless. They have no 
right to assume that their own interpretation of their 
feelings-namely, that these arise from contact with 
God—is the only interpretation. They are injecting 
into the actual experience an element that we have no 
reason to suppose it ever contained. 

I do not question their honesty but their subsequent 
analysis. The “ Presence ” which they claim to 
experience is something that they read into the primi¬ 
tive experience itself. They read into it what they 
have previously read about it. 

The sensation of being in mysterious communion 
with the universe, of having glimpsed the Ultimate 
Secret, of having attained some ineffable ecstasy, is 
not the sole prerogative of the mystic. It can be 
induced just as well by drugs. In remote times it was 
a common practice to use drugs for this purpose. 

It was natural for the devotees of Dionysus to think, 
when they had drunk wine—which they believed to be 
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the blood of the god—that the god took possession of 
them. Similarly, the schizophrenic was once thought 
to be possessed by an independent being, a devil. It 
is still the practice of the Roman Church to exorcize 
the devil in suspicious cases. On a higher level, the 
poet was once thought to be literally inspired—i.e., 
possessed. Socrates never wavered in his conviction 
that he was guided by his daemon. 

Psychology, it must be admitted, is still in its 
infancy; but, if its contribution to knowledge is not 
utterly negligible, we are surely entitled to see a 
common factor in all these misinterpretations. The 
common factor is what the psychologist would call 
the projection of subjective feelings, the extemalization 
of the contents of the mind. 

There was excuse for it at one time; but no one who 
claims to have respect for the scientific method can 
afford to apply that method to a single branch of study, 
such as physics, and refuse to apply it to another 
branch—research into the human mind. 

Take, for example, a phenomenon that is not in¬ 
duced by drugs, but is by no means uncommon—the 
sensations of an epileptic before losing consciousness. 
The following description is from first-hand know¬ 
ledge, by Dostoievsky:— 

“ For seconds, not over five or six in all, there 
is a sudden feeling of infinite harmony which fills 
the whole of existence. This feeling is not ex¬ 
actly earthly, nor is it necessarily heavenly. But 
an earthly being cannot tolerate it, and must be 
physically transformed or perish. It is as if one 
suddenly felt within him the whole of nature and 
said, ‘ Yes, that is truth.’ So the Creator might 
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have spoken when he finished the world. There 
is no commotion, only simple joy. The feeling 
is not only that but something higher. Terrible 
it is that these feelings are so clear, this joy so 
powerful. If this mood should last over five 
seconds the soul could not endure it and must 
perish. During these seconds one lives through 
an entire life.” 

Objectively rendered, by a clear, critical intelligence, 
this experience is seen to be of extraordinary intensity. 
It must have occurred hundreds of thousands of times 
in the course of history. But how differently it would 
have read if described, say, by the inmate of a medieval 
cloister. The description would then have been 
painted with religious pigments. According to cir¬ 
cumstances it would have been regarded as an in¬ 
effable vision of God or as a temptation of the Devil. 
In Christian countries it would have been given a 
Christian colouring; a Hindu would have stated it 
in terms of Samadhi or Nirvana. 

In view of this, how is it possible to take the raw 
material of religious experience at its face value? 
How is it possible to doubt that, whatever is experi¬ 
enced, the interpretation is always in the light of the 
conceptions already current in a particular society? 
Unless metaphysical reasons can be found for accept¬ 
ing a particular set of concepts, unless the existence 
of God can be demonstrated on other grounds, it 
seems inescapable that no evidence for God’s existence 
can be found in mystical experience. 

If the revolt against deductive metaphysics is 
justified, if metaphysics is inconsistent with the 
scientific method, then we must conclude that the 
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theoretical foundation of religion has been destroyed. 
It is seen to be without any objective content. It is a 
phenomenon to be investigated scientifically, like 
anything else—not a phenomenon that lies outside the 
range of science. 

“ God,” as a private fact, is something that cannot 
meaningfully be discussed; it is a term that can be 
used, in the literary language, only to evoke an emo¬ 
tion. As a public fact, in the scientific mode, it is 
merely the name of a class of beings that people at 
some time or other have believed in. It is the generic 
name covering Re, Zeus, Bramah, Yahweh, and so 
on. It is a product of the social mind, the collective 
consciousness. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BIRTH OF THE GODS 

We have considered whether “ God ” is a logically 
necessary idea, and we have seen that the majority of 
modern philosophers agree that this is not the case, 
and that none of the alleged “ proofs ” is satisfactory. 
We have also considered whether “ God ” is required 
as a hypothesis to account for religious experiences. 
The main objection to this view is that there are 
alternative hypotheses which are simpler and involve 
fewer assumptions. 

What seems to have happened is that theistic 
philosophers have imported into their experience 
an element that is really an interpretation of that 
experience. The man who asserts that he feels the 
presence of God is not entitled to say so. He 
interprets his sensation as the presence of God because 
there already exists in his mind the idea of God. 

Let us suppose, once more, that a child could reach 
maturity on a desert island. Suppose that it had no 
contact with any other human being, and therefore 
knew no language. What kind of consciousness 
would it possess? It would be aware of physical 
experiences, of pain, cold, heat, hunger, and thirst, 
but would it have a sense of beauty, of moral goodness, 
of mystical communion ? Would it gaze with wonder 
at the stars in their courses, and marvel who made 
them? Or would we have a sub-human monster, 
simpler and cruder than Caliban? 

Naturally there is no direct evidence available, but 
75 
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the indirect evidence suggests that thinking requires a 
language (or its equivalent), and that language is the 
product of a social group. The smaller a man’s 
vocabulary, the shallower is his consciousness; as we 
understand it, consciousness would almost reach 
vanishing point in a Mowgli. On the other hand, the 
larger a man’s vocabulary—that is to say, the more he 
receives from society—the richer his conscious life 
becomes. At a high level he sees in the meanest 
flower, not a mere patch of colour, not a bare sensum, 
but thoughts too deep for tears. In a grain of sand 
the poet sees a whole world. 

Such perceptions are, of course, associations of 
ideas received originally from without. The ideas are 
inherited from the accumulation of past literature. 
From time to time new ideas are added, and the 
stream of thought perpetually grows. Ideas of 
beauty and ugliness, right and wrong, are derived from 
this stream of social tradition. The individual does 
not discover them for himself in nature; he receives 
them from the well-springs of society. They had a 
long history before he existed. 

It is not to be denied that individuals can synthesize 
what they have received and create new ideas. A 
Greek scientist, for example, had no word for mass or 
inertia. Those words were added later, and our 
consciousness was deepened thereby. But a Mowgli 
could never have thought of mass or inertia even if he 
had pondered for a thousand years. 

Such words as “beauty,” “justice,” “mass,” 
“ inertia,” emerge out of the ferment of collective 
thinking. They presuppose a certain type of social 
background, a certain level of culture, quite as much 
as a word like “ democracy.” We can trace their 
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varying fortunes and shifting meanings through 
history. We can learn something from them about 
the kind of society in which they originated. 

And so it is with “ God.” The theologian who tries 
to prove the existence of God is merely dealing with a 
symbol, though he behaves as if he were dealing with 
an objective reality. He does not realize that to ask 
whether God exists would have been meaningless a 
few thousand years ago. An ancient Egyptian simply 
would not understand the question: he would inquire 
which god was meant? For in the ancient world a 
man was bom into a society composed of gods and 
men. The existence of hundreds of gods was taken 
for granted. 

We have shed the belief in a number of gods and 
substituted the name of that class of beings. Histori¬ 
cally considered, “ God ” is a class name; members 
of the class are Re, Yahweh, Zeus, Marduk, Bramah, 
Allah, etc. When we ask whether “ God ” exists 
apart from its members—whether Mountain exists, in 
some Platonic realm, over and above Mount Everest, 
Mont Blanc, and all particular mountains—our 
language conspires to produce this confusion. 

As children we learnt about the gods from our 
parents; they, in turn, learnt about the gods from their 
parents; and so the concept can be traced back 
through the centuries. Did it ever have a beginning, 
or is the thread lost in the palaeolithic twilight? 
To-day we can confidently state that it did have a 
beginning. The idea of one God emerged from a 
welter of polytheism in Egypt and Babylonia; but it 
did not arise, as might be supposed, from the exertions 
of a solitary religious genius; it grew up naturally as 
a mythological expression of a political development. 
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King into God 

The details of the process must be sought elsewhere, 
but the gist of it is that the gods of the various City- 
States became merged into a single god, when those 
City-States were amalgamated. As Babylonia grew 
into an empire, the political consolidation was 
reflected by Marduk swallowing the local deities. 
They were deposed, as it were: they became vassals of 
the divine Emperor. 

The union of the two kingdoms of Egypt, and the 
imperial expansion that followed, prepared the ground 
for a god that ruled the entire human race, not 
Egyptians only. The first clear-cut monotheism in 
history occurred under Ikhnaton, the heretic-King, 
and although it was largely frustrated by the priest¬ 
hood, whose power and revenues were threatened, the 
natural thrust of the ideological movement is clear. 
If Egypt had continued to expand into a great empire, 
instead of entering a decline, monotheism might have 
ultimately prevailed. 

The point that interests us now is that “ God ” was 
shaped by political events rather than by the perception 
of individual thinkers. “ God ” grew, so to speak, 
out of changes in society. The concept was not 
devised by a prophet or mystic; it was the expression 
of a world situation—the amalgamation of cities and 
the growth of empires. If presbyter was but priest 
writ large, a supreme deity was but a supreme king 
writ large. 

The modern English child who learns about God 
at his mother’s knee, the theologian who gravely 
examines proofs of God’s existence, the religious 
philosopher who postulates God to explain his 
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emotional experiences, all are talking about a concept 
that was fashioned to account for obscure political 
happenings in Egypt and the Middle East between three 
and four thousand years ago. 

The belief in one universal God reflects the ambition 
of ancient rulers to be one universal King; more, it 
reflects the physical fact that petty kings, with their 
heavenly prototypes, were overwhelmed by conquest. 
In this way hell, as well as heaven, was peopled. It 
is a commonplace of comparative religion that the 
gods of the conquered become denizens of the under¬ 
world for subsequent generations. War in heaven 
connotes war on earth; the victors go to Olympus, the 
defeated to Hades. 

The picture now becomes clearer. We can see the 
historical development of both gods and demons. 
They cannot be accounted for by studying the mental 
processes of a modern man in isolation from his 
history and social environment. It is not the case 
that a man directly experiences a supernatural 
Presence; nor can it be true that God is the projection 
of his parents. 

The psycho-analysts have performed a useful service 
in revealing the mechanism of projection, but they too 
often leave history out of account. They are in danger 
of ignoring the stream of ideas that has flowed through 
the centuries, and which gives our consciousness nine- 
tenths of its content. Floating on that stream are 
the concepts, of God, Devil, the Invisible World; these 
concepts are, indeed, projections—they are projections 
of an almost forgotten social structure. 

The gods of antiquity were the ruling class, highly 
glorified, and projected into a sky-world, which was 
an exaggerated picture of all that was delightful upon 
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earth. The heavenly hierarchy was a replica of the 
earthly court, with its king and nobles of various 
grades. Substantially this polytheistic conception has 
prevailed ever since, for it is only in name that the 
bulk of Christians are monotheists. To the average 
Catholic peasant, God the Father and God the Son 
are as distinct as Re and Osiris, and the Virgin Mary 
is as much a goddess as Isis. The hierarchy of the 
Catholic heaven is a clear copv of the hierarchy of the 
Roman Empire. 

There is, I think, a still more important conclusion 
to be drawn. If the gods arose as projections of the 
ruling class; if we have tracked the secret down, and 
a god, with his celestial attendants, is nothing but the 
reflection of a king and his aristocratic courtiers; how 
can there have been gods before there were kings? 
Must we suppose that if there had never been kings on 
this earth the belief in gods would never have occurred 
to ancient man—that this concept, so familiar and 
underlying our religion to-day, would never have been 
transmitted to us, never have entered human conscious¬ 
ness but for the emergence of a monarchy? The 
answer must surely be in the affirmative, if the facts 
are as I have stated. Divinity had its origin in king- 
ship, not in metaphysical speculation or mystical 
experience. If there had been no kings there would 
have been no gods; and without gods there would 
have been no basis for the elaborate superstructure 
that the subtlety of mankind has since erected. 


The Creation Ceremony 

The study of ritual suggests that if there had been 
no kings there might have been no formal institution 
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of marriage either; though that does not concern us 
here. The wedding ring, the crown (retained by 
the Greek Orthodox Church), the ceremonies of 
coronation, the anointing, the scourging, the 
bufifoonery, the re-birth are believed, on good evidence, 
to be fragments of a ritual that was once widespread. 
Without committing ourselves to all the conclusions 
of the Diffusionist School, I think it must be admitted 
that a plausible case has been made out for the 
pre\ alence of an ancient ceremony which is no longer 
performed anywhere in its entirety, but bits of which 
are embedded in most religions. These can be 
gathered together and the original, forgotten rite 
reconstructed. It was in the course of this rite that 
the gods were first formed; behind it lies the darkness 
of a primeval age. 

What was the object of this rite ? Basically, it was a 
fertility rite; it arose, therefore, when agriculture was 
discovered. It began as a magical device to create 
abundance. The world itself was fashioned in 
mimicry; and a sacrifice is performed on an altar 
which is a replica of the world. This seems to have 
been a blood sacrifice. But, as in all fertility rites, 
there was a strong sexual element. In brief, a man 
and woman were appointed to perform the sacrifice; 
they were sexually united and became king and queen 
for a period; at the end of the period either they or 
surrogates were probably immolated, and another 
royal couple were crowned and married during the 
magical “ Creation of the World.” 

It is easy to see in this the familiar structure of 
fertility dramas; and Gilbert Murray has pointed to a 
similar structure in Greek Tragedy, which evolved 
from a purely religious rite. A comparison between 
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Egyptian coronation ceremonies, the installation of a 
Fijian chief, and Hindu rites in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, has been made by A. M. Hocart and elaborated, 
with fresh examples, by W. J. Perry and others. 

In his book on Kingship A. M. Hocart writes:— 

“ The complete creation ceremony is an 
extensive system of rites, which includes the 
building up of the cosmic mound, the altar- 
tumulus, the planting of the sacred tree, the 
repelling of the hostile powers, the installation of 
the king, the queen, and his vassals, and the 
mystical taking possession of the essence of the 
earth and all it bears for the benefit of the 
community. If this theory is correct, then 
myths of creation and cosmologies cease to be 
mere curiosities of fancy . . . they become in¬ 
valuable evidence as to ancient and long-disused 
ritual and belief. The story of the slaying and 
dismemberment of Ymir will give us a very fair 
idea of the succession and intention of the creation 
ceremonies of remote Germanic, possibly pre- 
Germanic, times. The first chapter of Genesis 
will teach us that the Hebrews, or their fore¬ 
runners, had a rite which lasted six days, like the 
coronation of a Cambodian king, and we shall 
even venture to conjecture what was done on 
each day:— 

First, lighting of lights with new fire; 

Second, separation of heaven and earth. 
This is a widespread myth, extending at least 
from Egypt to New Zealand; but what the 
purpose or the nature of the rite was I cannot 
suggest; 
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Third, renovation of the earth and putting 
vegetation into it by suitable hymns and the 
planting of the sacred tree; 

Fourth, fixing the course of the sun, moon, 
and stars until the next ceremony; 

Fifth, putting life and vigour into fishes and 
birds, and ensuring their propagation; 

Sixth, the same process is repeated with the 
beasts of the field. Culminating point of the 
ceremonial: installation of king, queen, and 
chieftains; 

Seventh, period of quiescence, so that nothing 
may injure the new-born world.” 

It is difficult to draw a dividing line between early 
religion and magic; after all, we make these categories 
to suit our convenience. At first glance the creation 
ceremony is sheer imitative magic. A replica of the 
world is made, and it receives mana from the blood 
of sacrificed victims; it is magically fertilized by a 
royal marriage. There is no god here; there is no 
useless worship to interrupt a severely utilitarian 
enterprise. 

Worship comes much later. It comes when the 
sacred beings are translated from earth to the sky, 
when there is no certainty of being able to influence 
them by mechanical means, when a great gulf is set 
between men and gods. Evidently, the sacred couple 
are embryonic gods, but they are also real people, 
walking the earth, and there is no reason to suppose 
that in the early phase they were particularly exalted. 
The exaltation of the king, his isolation from the 
populace, could not occur in a primitive community. 

The king became shut off from his fellow men only 
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when society became more complex, when material 
privileges were obtained for a handful of its members. 
Then he became a god indeed. A glimpse of the 
intermediate stage is provided by the Egyptian King 
Unis, whose funeral texts proudly announce that he 
was greater than the gods (of the sky-world), and that 
when he entered paradise they fled in terror at his 
approach. 

If Unis created such panic in paradise, what re¬ 
action, we may well ask, did he produce when he went 
among his people? No doubt they bowed to the 
ground before him. They feared that they might be 
blasted by the light of his countenance. He was a god 
incarnate, living among them; but now that luxury 
had come for the privileged few, he was also looked 
upon as a being apart. 

There is no need to labour the point. If the gods are 
mental projections, reflecting the social order, man’s 
attitude towards them must be derived from the social 
order. A society in which the king is regarded with 
grovelling abasement will engender a similar attitude 
towards projections of the king. A society with a less 
aloof ruling class will treat its gods with less awe— 
with something of the happy irreverence, say, of 
Homer. A society without kings, without even 
chieftains, without any experience of grovelling before 
human beings will naturally be free from the attitude 
of abasement which is the beginning of worship and 
the first distinguishing mark between religion and 
magic. Consequently, if we dig deep enough, we 
should find societies so primitive that they are godless. 
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The All-Father 

Jt is often denied that such societies ever existed. 
The whole argument that I am advancing would 
collapse if G. K. Chesterton were right when he once 
said: “ The Australian aborigines are found to have 
a pure monotheism with a high moral tone,” 

We know little of Stone Age man, but in Australia 
the vanishing remnants of an exceedingly primitive 
society have been closely studied. The Australians 
are so low in the cultural scale that they do not possess 
even the rudiments of agriculture. They belong, 
therefore, to the stage before the creation ceremony, 
which, I have argued, contains religion in its embryonic 
form. They possess no kings and not even chieftains. 
The elders wield some authority, but there is no class 
with extra property-privileges. So if, indeed, they are 
found to have a “ pure monotheism,” the theory that 
gods are projections of kings and that religion reflects 
the social order must be abandoned. 

The Australian aborigines may be taken as a test 
case. For present purposes I shall ignore the 
contention of the Ditfusionists that the Australians 
were influenced at one time by the spread of ideas 
from Egypt. It may have been so; though it seems 
surprising that they should have been taught mythology 
and yet left in blank ignorance of agriculture by 
missionaries who (it is claimed) were spreading that 
knowledge across the Pacific. In any case, there is no 
question of their monotheism being primitive if they 
derived it from outside sources. 

The evidence of their beliefs is certainly conflicting, 
and some of it comes from very biased observers. It 
is generally agreed, however, that the most competent 
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observers were Howitt and Spencer and Gillan. 
Some of the evidence in favour of their monotheism 
has been attributed to Howitt, so it is as well to 
see what he really stated. 

In the south-east of Australia Howitt found a 
belief among initiated natives in a being called “ All- 
Father,” and alternatively named Bunjil, Baiame, 
Duramulun, and Munga-ngaua. Bunjil is re¬ 
presented as a very old man who made the earth, trees 
and animals, and human beings, and at the Creation 
taught tribesmen the arts of life—how to make nets, 
canvas, weapons. He was therefore the father of 
all the people, and he was good and did harm to no 
one. He once dwelt on earth, and then ascended to 
a land beyond the sky, where he still remains, 
observing mankind. 

“ Combining the statements and legends and 
the teachings of the ceremonies, I see, as the 
embodied idea, a venerable kindly Headman of 
a tribe, full of knowledge and tribal wisdom, and 
all powerful in magic, of which he is the source, 
with virtues, failings, and passions, such as the 
aborigines regard them ” {The Native Tribes of 
South-Eastern Australia), 

Howitt, however, strongly repudiates the tendency 
of missionaries to jump to the conclusion that 
this ” All-Father ” can be identified with God. 
He points out that among the Australians old men 
are invariably credited with great wisdom; they 
settle disputes and interpret tribal customs, and it is 
common to address them as “ Father.” Indeed, when 
making inquiries about the origin of ceremonies, he was 
often met with the reply: “ The old men told us so.” 
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But the All-Father is never worshipped. The mark 
which distinguishes religion from magic is therefore 
wholly absent. Howitt’s final conclusion is as 
follows :— 

“ Although it cannot be alleged that these 
aborigines have consciously any form of religion, 
it may be said that their beliefs are such that, 
under favourable conditions, they might have 
developed into an actual religion, based on the 
worship of Munga-ngaua or Baiame. There is 
not any worship of Duramulun, but the dances 
round the figure of clay and the invocation of his 
name by the medicine men certainly might have 
led up to it.” 

It is very hard to see how extravagant conclusions 
about primitive monotheism can be drawn from this 
moderate statement. The conditions for the transition 
to the religious phase had not appeared in Australia. 
Those conditions, as I have tried to show, were the 
class-structure of society which came into being when 
agriculture made settlements and private property 
possible. The Australian All-Father turns out to be 
no mystical revelation, but the reflection of an 
exceedingly primitive type of society—the reflection 
of the respect paid to old men and the influence 
exerted by the local headman. ” In this being, 
although supernatural, there is no trace of a divine 
nature,” Howitt goes on to say. ‘‘ All that can 
be said of him is that he is imagined as the ideal of 
these qualities which are, according to their standard, 
virtues worthy of being imitated.” 

Primitive as are the tribes from the Murray mouth in 
South Australia to the Herbert River in north-eastern 
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Queensland, they are more advanced than the tribes 
in the centre, studied so exhaustively by Spencer and 
Gillan. Some tribes who accept the All-Father have 
advanced from group to individual marriage, and 
organization under the totemic classificatory system 
has been replaced by organization based on locality. 
It fits in very well with our hypothesis that the social 
system is reflected in the picture of an imaginary 
world that we find the still more primitive tribes—so 
primitive that they retain traces of group marriage— 
teaching the existence, not of a single anthropo¬ 
morphic being in the sky, but of a group of such 
beings, the so-called Mura-Mura. The latter were 
looked upon as the mythical ancestors of the blacks 
who, in the centre of Australia (according to Spencer 
and Gillan), 

“ have no idea of any supreme being who is 
pleased if they follow' a certain line of what we 
call moral conduct, and displeased if they do not 
do so. They have not the vaguest idea of a 
personal individual other than an actual living 
member of the tribe, who approves or disapproves 
of their conduct so far as anything like what we 
call morality is concerned ” {The Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia). 

The advocates of primitive monotheism ” will 
doubtless retreat to still more obscure corners of the 
earth in their determination to bolster up a theory' 
that avoids the destructive implications of so much 
anthropological research. So far as the Australian 
aborigine is concerned, however, nothing has been 
discovered to disturb Frazer’s view that an age of 
godless magic preceded the age of religion. 
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It would be ridiculous to argue that a belief in a 
well-populated supernatural realm did not come into 
existence until kings were instituted. As far back as 
there are traces of man’s existence, we find evidence 
of magic. Although religion requires an invisible 
world, peopled with various beings, a belief in such a 
world should not be confused with religion itself. 

I have used the word “ religion ” to denote a 
belief in gods, and I have distinguished gods from their 
spirit predecessors by the acts of worship and gift 
sacrifice. Gods, on this definition, came into 
existence as an ideological response to a social 
stimulus. Once they became part of the collective 
consciousness, once they entered the stream of 
tradition, they were used to justify the continuance of 
the kind of social structure of which they were 
projections. They have been doing so ever since. 
Sometimes for good, sometimes for ill, they have 
acted as a conserving force. So slowly did the 
secularizing of society proceed—owing to the identi¬ 
fication of the material interests of the rulers with the 
dominant religion—that drastic social reforms could 
take place only when masked as religious heresies. 

The present weakening of religion means that social 
changes have less need of an ideological disguise; but 
the alignment of forces in the world—^particularly the 
support given everywhere by the Catholic Church to 
political reaction—^should warn us against excessive 
optimism. Although the final outcome does not seem 
to me to be in doubt, there are difficult and painful 
stages before the secular process works itself out. 


D 



CHAPTER VII 


SCIENCE AND MORALS 

It is a mistake to regard religion as wholly bad or 
wholly good. To pass this sort of judgment pre¬ 
supposes that we know exactly what is meant by 
“ bad ” and “ good ”; more than that, it neglects the 
fact that human society is evolving. Unseasonable 
virtue is the sign of the doctrinaire. 

Everyone nowadays would condemn slavery. But 
are we to blame the classical philosophers for not 
condemning it? They saw no way out of it. They 
rationalized what appeared to be an inescapable 
necessity. Nor can it be denied that the civilization of 
Greece and Rome depended on slavery. There was 
a stage in historical development when to support 
slavery was to support the advance of civilization. 

Even the grossest superstition has had its uses. The 
prehistoric hunters, who enacted the chase in mimicry, 
derived a feeling of strength from their pantomimes. 
It was very necessary that they should feel strong and 
brave. It was necessary that the tribe should be 
conscious of its solidarity, and the various myths and 
ceremonies undoubtedly helped to keep the members 
united. 

Later on, when kings appeared, the fiction that they 
were gods, or the mouthpieces of the gods, also made 
for tribal solidarity. It is true that this was a highly 
convenient state of affairs for the individuals lucky 
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enough to be born into a privileged class, and that 
they exploited their position ruthlessly. But the 
fiction made some kind of law and order possible. 
If it prevented the slaves and proletariat from getting 
out of hand, it also held off chaos. 

There were plenty of slave risings in the classical 
world, but they did not contribute to civilization. The 
first slave risings in recorded history—at the end of 
the Egyptian old kingdom—produced nothing but 
meaningless bloodshed and anarchy. The truth was 
that the slaves had no constructive programme. Nor 
was any alternative practicable at that stage of 
development. 

The secularization of society had to wait upon 
technological advances. The existence of slavery 
retarded such advances, and so mankind was caught in 
a vicious circle. A philosopher might have perceived 
this, but he could have done nothing about it. 
Slavery had to continue until it was plain, to the 
meanest intelligence, that it could not fulfil its object— 
that it was unprofitable. Once it had broken down, 
the road was slowly cleared for a technological 
advance. 

The gods were no longer invoked to approve 
slavery, they were invoked to approve feudalism; and 
when feudalism collapsed they were invoked to approve 
capitalism. To-day the Churches are forming a 
“ Christian Front ” to oppose the threat to capitalism. 
Wealthy Mohammedans, like Mr. Jinnah, have 
proposed a Mohammedan Front. And to-morrow 
. . . will the gods be invoked to approve Socialism? 

If my argument is correct, this cannot happen. If 
the gods are projections of a ruling caste, they must 
disappear when that caste is no more. Just as the 
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exorcist has disappeared with the appearance of the 
alienist, because he no longer has a function to 
perform, so the whole of religion will slowly fade 
from the human scene once its function ceases. 


Religion and the Ruling Class 

Now I am aware that this is a bold prophecy. I 
shall be told that, whatever economic changes occur, 
there will always be the equivalent of a ruling class, 
and that since the popular picture of God, as a sort 
of Charlemagne, has survived into an age of aero¬ 
planes and republican presidents, there is no reason 
why the features of Stalin should not also be projected 
into the sky. 

The point is what we consider the main function of 
religion to be. I have suggested that it has satisfied 
three human demands: (1) the demand for an account 
of the universe, (2) the demand for a principle of 
conduct, (3) the demand for a life of the imagination. 
Whatever its theoretical pretensions, however, in 
practice it has satisfied these demands in such a way 
that the interests of the rulers have been safeguarded. 

Admittedly it was not always so. The fertility-rites 
of the most primitive religions had as their object the 
welfare of the community. Primitive man was not 
interested in individual salvation; he was concerned 
to obtain a food-supply which all could share. This 
communal object, however, dropped into the back¬ 
ground when society became more complex and 
more goods were produced than were needed for bare 
maintenance. The surplus was taken by a small 
section of the community, and religious reasons were 
offered to show that this was just. 
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The common man was told that it was the will of 
the gods; and instead of busying himself with 
securing a fair share of what he produced, he was 
encouraged to look within and seek the salvation of 
his own soul. He could not expect to be satisfied in 
this life, but he would find the happiness he had missed 
in the next world. To protest against such treatment, 
we are still told, is “ materialism.” 

The religious account of the universe must therefore 
deny such “ materialism.” The religious code of 
conduct must be such that the compion man accepts 
his lot as inevitable; for to rebel against the rulers is 
to rebel against the gods. That is the practical ethic 
of an ideological system designed to maintain the 
social status quo. That is why Luther supported the 
princes with bloodthirsty diatribes against the rebelling 
peasants. That is why the Catholic Church has so 
passionately denounced Liberalism, Radicalism, and 
Communism in our own time. The Anglican 
candidate for baptism promises “ To honour and 
obey the King, and all that are put in authority under 
him ... to order myself lowly and reverently to all 
my betters . . . not to covet or desire other men’s 
goods but to learn and labour truly to get mine own 
living and to do my duty in that state of life into which 
it shall please God to call me.” 

The encyclical Rerum Novarum bluntly declares that 
“ class distinctions are to be preserved.” The Russian 
Church was equally outspoken on the need for 
preserving inequalities on earth. To criticize the 
Tsar was impiety. Thus the first client that Lenin 
defended, in his early days as a barrister, was a man 
who had spoken disrespectfully of the Tsar. The 
actual charge, however, was that he had “ used 
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blasphemous language against God, the Holy Virgin, 
the Holy Trinity, His Majesty the Emperor and his 
heir, by saying that His Majesty was not ruling 
justly.” 

What, it may be objected, has all this to do with the 
precepts of the New Testament? The answer is that 
the precepts of the New Testament are merely the 
ethics of a book. The ethics of the Christian Churches 
throughout their history, and at the present day, are 
very different in practice. How individual Christians 
reconcile their practice with New Testament precepts 
is an interesting question, but it does not concern us 
now. The practice of the Churches, the behaviour 
that has actually moulded the lives of millions for 
centuries, are rooted in an ideology with the interests 
of a privileged class at heart. The Church has found 
excuses for oppression at home and aggression abroad. 
And this is what we should expect if the symbols of God 
and King sprang from a common source. We should 
expect that if the gods of a society are reflections of its 
rulers, so the ethics of a society express the will of 
its rulers, suitably disguised as the will of the gods. 

It follows that there will always be some kind of a 
social code. Societies evolve their own systems to 
obtain the kind of satisfactions for which they are 
constructed. Every society will have its tabus, its 
prohibitions, and its picture of an ideal type; but no 
tabus, no ideal type, lasts for ever. What is right in 
one age is wrong in another. Even such a rigid 
system as the Catholic Church has had to adapt itself 
to such changes. Usury was wrong in the Middle 
Ages, but to-day it is an essential part of commerce 
and banking. 

A society without religion, a fully secularized 
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society which seeks to conduct its affairs scientifically, 
will also possess a social code. There will be types of 
conduct that most people will instantly condemn. 
They will not have to stop and think it out; they will 
condemn whatever is inimical to the well-being of that 
sort of community, just as they condemn treachery in 
time of war. Snap judgments may, of course, be 
mistaken; but we cannot carry on the business of 
life without making them. It is an academic fallacy 
that we have time to work out the consequences of all 
our judgments, or that it is desirable to do so. You 
cannot stop to consider whether a man you see 
drowning is worth saving. You have to act at once; 
and the purpose of a social ethic is to condition us to 
act in emergencies without thinking. 


The Search for Values 
What, then, is the so-called ethical problem? To 
the scientific moralist there can be no absolutes. A 
scientific moralist looks back on history and sees that 
various types of human society give rise to codes 
of conduct that make for social survival. Strictly 
speaking, he cannot speak about the right to survive. 
There is nothing in the universe—once God is 
excluded—that gives a human being a better abstract 
“ right ” to survive than an animal. But if you are a 
human being, and you want to survive, there must be 
an appropriate line of conduct. If you say, “ How 
can I live to an old age and get the most out of my 
life?” you are at least asking a definite question to 
which a practical answer may be attempted. Similarly, 
if you ask, “ How is the society I am living in to 
survive?” or, “How can I improve it so that the 
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majority of people can satisfy their wants?” you are 
again asking sensible questions to which an answer is 
possible. 

No doubt you can arrive at wrong answers. For 
you, as an individual, it may then be too late to 
retrace your steps. That lies in the nature of things; 
it is part of the risks of living. But you are asking for 
real knowledge, just as a man does who asks whether 
he should try to cure an illness by diet or by an 
operation. If the doctors differ, it is unfortunate; it 
means that we do not possess the requisite knowledge 
to get a certain answer to the question, though the 
knowledge may some day be available. 

It is another matter altogether if he asks whether it 
is right to have an operation. Even if the world lasts, 
as Sir James Jeans thought possible, a million million 
years, there will still be no answer to such a question, 
because it is meaningless. 

And so, very many of the questions asked by 
traditional philosophers have no place in a scientific 
system of ethics. Such questions are metaphysical. 
They assume the existence of a set of absolute values 
from which a code can be deduced that will be valid 
in all circumstances. They assume that it is possible 
to discover a principle of conduct which will be 
binding on all men at all times. Thus Kant’s 
categorical imperative, which made the test of an act’s 
morality the tolerability of its universal application. 
Thus the Golden Rule, advocated by many Rationalists 
anxious to keep Christian morals without Christian 
miracles—“ Do unto others as you would they do 
unto you.” 

Rules of this kind seem plausible in the seclusion of 
a philosopher’s study, but they are useless as guides to 
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action in the rough and tumble of life. Either they 
neglect the common-sense truism that circumstances 
alter cases, or they are so abstract and generalized as 
to be impossible to apply. Consider, for example, 
some of the ethical problems that faced so many 
during the war. (It will not be argued, I presume, that 
ethical principles must be abandoned in war-time.) 
What help would the Golden Rule give to a pilot 
hesitating before dropping an atomic bomb? Would 
he really like others to do it unto him? 

The problems of living are too complex to be solved 
by an appeal to general maxims. Nor will any code 
of conduct survive that is too difticult for people to 
obey. Lip-service will be paid to it, and a great deal 
of hypocrisy will be engendered; but although the 
texts will be hung upon the wall, people will follow a 
simpler code, within their capacity. 

I believe that any attempt to codify conduct in 
detail is mistaken. The Roman Church has drawn 
up extremely complicated lists of mortal and venial 
sins, with appropriate punishments; even so, circum¬ 
stances vary so much that a confessor has often to use 
his judgment in applying these rules, and he has to 
have recourse to a vast library of casuistry. The 
Roman Church, of course, believes that it can devise 
an answer book for all moral conundrums; but those 
who do not believe in the answers must beware of 
trying to follow a similar procedure. 

What procedure, it may be asked, are we to follow 
if actions can be called right only in a rhetorical sense ? 
Are we, then, to agree with the Nazis, that the end 
justifies the means ? Do we merely have to select our 
goal and endeavour to reach it by fair means or foul ? 
Does not this excuse any enormity? Is not the whole 
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future of mankind sufficiently imperilled by Machiavel¬ 
lianism and power-politics? Again, why not eat, 
drink, and be merry, and the Devil take the hind¬ 
most? 

Such questions are typical of the kind of attack 
levelled at a scientific view of morality. It would be 
easy enough to show that scientific moralists are not, 
in fact, more selfish or Machiavellian than their 
Christian neighbours, and that the latter certainly 
used the argument that the end justified the means in 
war-time, but no one can be satisfied with tu quoque 
retorts. The proper reply, I think, is that ethical 
standards are not derived from books, but from social 
experience, and most people at the same cultural level 
have the same basic values. 

People seldom practise enormities because they 
have read that they are at liberty to do so. Neither 
the German soldier nor the guards in the concentration 
camps had pondered on Nietzsche's Beyond Good and 
Evil. It is simply naive to suppose that “ immorality ” 
is the result of some purely intellectual analysis. 

Our present double standard of morals is blurred 
over in normal times. We are so accustomed to the 
lip-service paid to the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
contradiction of its precepts in daily life, that we 
scarcely notice it. War, however, creates new 
problems, and our attention is forced upon the 
discrepancy. In war the existence of the national 
group is threatened, and it is then quite plain that its 
moral standards in practice have come into being to 
ensure its survival. 

If, as I believe, and as many Christians also gloomily 
suppose, we are now in a stage of transition to a new 
type of society—secularist, humanist, scientific, call 
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it what you will—we are also in the throes of a 
struggle between rival cultural levels. On the one 
hand there are the values of those who do not wish 
the change to occur, and who are seeking to obstruct 
it; on the other hand there are the values of those 
who are trying to hasten the change. Both sides have 
an ethical standard; they do not act purposelessly, and 
therefore they must have a standard. The victors will 
supply the standard for future generations. 


The Satisfaction of Desires 

The problem for the philosopher is not to create 
new ethical values, but to show what ethical values 
mean and how they come into being. A Humanist 
cannot accept the explanation that they are revelations 
of the mind of God; to him they result from historical 
development, and that is why they differ so much. 
They represent the sort of conduct that social 
experience shows to be necessary if that particular type 
of society is to continue. The dominant standard is 
that of the rulers; but in a complex society there are 
subsidiary groups representing different cultural levels, 
with different standards, striving to become dominant. 

In the last analysis this means that moral standards 
that are practised, and not merely preached, are 
thrown up to obtain the maximum satisfaction of a 
group. The ethical problem to-day is accordingly a 
practical one: How can the maximum satisfaction be 
obtained, not merely for an individual, not merely for 
a group of individuals, but for all individuals, the 
entire human race? That is the problem that has 
arisen now because it is at last possible for the world 
as a whole to be taken as a unit. 
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It would have been idle to consider the physical 
satisfactions of the entire human race in the Middle 
Ages; all that could be done was to make theoretical 
rules for the world as a whole. Only now that science 
has shrunk the globe has it begun to be possible to 
discuss practical measures for maximizing the satis¬ 
factions of all mankind. 

Satisfaction is a value, but there is nothing mystical 
about its origin. It is what everyone seeks— 
satisfaction of hunger and thirst, of emotions, and the 
myriad demands of a higher level of culture. The 
moralist who pretends to have supernatural knowledge 
selects some satisfactions, which he calls good, and 
condemns others, which he calls wicked. If morality 
is regarded scientilically, however, no such arbitrary 
selection is possible. 

The scientific moralist plays the part of physician 
rather than priest. He sees man as a social animal 
whose desires can be frustrated or satisfied. These 
desires are brute facts, like the attraction and repulsion 
of material particles. We have grown out of the 
superstition that physical bodies—the shining of the 
sun, the descent of rain, the eruption of a volcano— 
exhibit the moral character of the universe, but it is 
still a matter of difficulty to regard psychological 
movements objectively. For most of us they still 
retain a religious colouring. 

The scientific moralist cannot take a single individual 
as the unit. He can no more draw conclusions from a 
single individual than a biologist can make laws about 
a single animal, or a physicist about a solitary electron. 
The resistance some people feel to the view that 
morality is concerned with the satisfaction of desires is 
often due to this sheer mistake—to obliviousness of 
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the social nature of man. A Robinson Crusoe does 
not raise any ethical issues until he re-establishes 
contact with his fellow-men. Ethics deals with our 
relations with other people; no matter how small the 
community may be, there can be no ethical problems 
outside community life, just as there can be no legal 
problems on a desert island which is unowned by any 
State. 

The first philosopher to perceive the simple truth 
that ethics is concerned with the satisfaction of desires 
was Epicurus. He hacked through a jungle of 
ideological verbiage and boldly stated that man had 
the right to be happy. He recognized the needless 
misery caused by superstition and the fear of death. 
His scepticism and ethical relativity were received 
with horror and dismay, as well they might be in a 
slave-society that could not survive if such doctrines 
were put into practice. The subversive implications 
of his philosophy are shown by the popularity it 
enjoyed for a time among displaced persons, like 
himself, and slaves. It provided no way out of their 
tragic plight, however, and they cannot be blamed for 
finally turning to religious opiates which solaced them 
with dreams of a paradise to come. 

The triumph of Christianity put an end to specu¬ 
lations about happiness in the present life. The world 
was depicted as a vale of tears, and the miseries of the 
common man could be relieved only by death. There 
was no possibility that man could find happiness by 
seeking the satisfaction of his desires; his nature was 
tainted, and if he followed his own bent he would go 
to disaster. 

This profoundly pessimistic view of life made all 
striving for social change seem worthless. That the 
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mass of people should have found in such a despairing 
doctrine a plausible interpretation of their experience 
of life shows the wretchedness to which they had been 
reduced. Religion—and when that failed, armed 
force—kept them resigned to their lot, thereby 
continuing to fulfil its function, despite the theoretical 
protests it made to the contrary, of maximizing the 
satisfactions of a section of society. 


Towards a Fuller Life 

I prefer to avoid the term “ happiness.” It is 
difficult to define and it has dubious associations. A 
community so organized that the majority of its 
members satisfied the majority of their wishes would 
undoubtedly be a happy community; but those of 
us who desire to bring such a community into being 
may have to make sacrifices that cannot be accounted 
for by Hedonism, unless the term “ happiness ” is 
given a very broad and unusual meaning. If we 
speak of satisfactions we keep more closely to observed 
fact. We are then able to state a problem that is 
capable of being solved. The problem is not whether 
man should seek to satisfy his desires—he will try to do 
that in any case—but how he can best succeed. 

This seems to me to be the essence of the problem 
that confronts the ethical philosopher. He must turn 
to history to demonstrate what ethical values are, why 
they undergo change, how they seem likely to develop. 
He must show their relationship to other factors and 
endeavour to discover their laws of movement. He 
must criticize and clarify the concepts we use. Above 
all, he must link up the various findings of psychology, 
sociology, and economics in order to discover the 
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necessary conditions of a satisfied life and how to 
obtain them. 

The rejection of religion, with its absolute values, is 
an enormous simplification. It entails the end of the 
present double standard of morahty which confuses 
the issue with so many pseudo-problems. The “ non- 
Christian mentality,” which T. S. Eliot fears is in the 
making, will frame a new morality in terms of human 
satisfaction. It will be conscious that although men 
have always souglit satisfaction they have not always 
frankly admitted it. They have believed themselves 
to be acting from very different motives. Or, when 
they acknowledged the ideological trickery, they did 
so as cynically as Kritias, the uncle of Plato:— 

There was a time when human life was ruled 
By force, being brutal and disorderly, 

When there was no reward for righteousness 
And wickedness went unpunished. Then, I think, 

Men laid down laws as penalties to make 
Justice supreme and insolence her slave; 

But even then, although the laws restrained 
Mankind from deeds of open violence. 

They still did wrong in secret, until some 
Shrewd and far-sighted thinker had the wit 
To invent gods, that all who did or said 
Or even imagined evil might be afraid; 

And so he introduced the Deity, 

Teaching men faith in an eternal spirit 
Who sees and hears with his intelligence 
And pays close heed to all men say and do. 

Professor G. Thomson, in /€schyliis and A thens from 
which this quotation is taken, points out that in the 
Greece of Kritias morality was shamelessly imposed 
from above. It was nakedly the morality of the 
governing class. Throughout nearly two thousand 
years of Christianity, morality has continued to be 
imposed from above. The Churches have aided and 
abetted the satisfactions of a section of the community. 
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but less candidly, for they have claimed in theory to 
serve the whole of humanity. Now a totally new 
situation is arising; a morality is taking shape from 
below, and the struggle with the morality imposed 
from above is reflected in the decline of religion and 
the charge of Materialism. 

The ethical philosopher must seek to understand 
this process. It is taking place under his very eyes— 
one of the most critical transformations in the history 
of the world. Expressed in abstract terms, it is the 
enlargement of the unit by which human satisfactions 
can be measured. Instead of a struggle between two 
or more hostile sections of the community, this is a 
struggle which should result in the elimination of 
sectional interests, and the new standard will promote 
the satisfactions of the community as a whole. 

What was hitherto impossible because of technical 
backwardness has now become inescapable because 
of the pressure of scientific development. The old 
organization of a society divided against itself will 
not work any longer. Small wonder that the driving 
force towards a fuller life for all supports science, 
which makes it possible, against religion, which 
resists it. 


Non-Christian Morality 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
transition is effected, and that at last we attain a new 
type of civilization in which all practical problems are 
treated as scientific problems. Our finances and our 
economic life will be ordered as a result of impartial 
and objective investigations. Solutions will not be 
shelved because they clash with the narrow interests 
of a few. The necessities of life—^the prime needs of 
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shelter, clothing, and food—will not be counters in a 
financier’s gamble. Indeed, prudent planning will 
reduce the intervention of chance to a minimum. 

Such a society will have a steady purpose. It will 
be organized to give everyone what he needs in order 
to make the most of his capacities. There can be no 
other reason for its structure. The whole machinery 
of education, public health, and planned production 
will be used to ensure that, within the limits of 
possibility, citizens get what they want and lead the 
sort of lives they most wish to lead. Not, be it stated 
emphatically, what a few people think they ought to 
wish for, but what in fact they do wish for. 

The prospect may seem utopian. We arc so 
poisoned by Christian pessimism that it often requires 
a considerable effort to realize, even to-day, how many 
of the frustrations we endure are man-made, and 
therefore removable. Not all, admittedly; in the 
most perfect society that can be devised there will be 
the pain of loss and the tragedy of death. But 
although these must always remain, we can at least 
abolish many evils, even with our present knowledge. 

By intelligent organization we can end the 
tremendous wastage of social energy that is due to 
internal friction. We can certainly end malnutrition 
and very much of the loss of life due to disease. And 
we can make better use of the vast reservoir of 
potential talent, and so enrich our cultural life beyond 
anything that has been known. 

This is no longer a mere day-dream. The develop¬ 
ment of atomic energy in the next half of the present 
century must revolutionize our mode of living. 
Atomic energy requires too much capital expenditure 
and is immeasurably too dangerous to be entrusted to 
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private individuals concerned only to make a profit. 
It must be controlled by the State; though even with¬ 
out atomic energy we should still be impelled willy-nilly 
towards more and more State enterprise and central 
planning. And this, after all, is what most people 
mean by Socialism, however much they may differ 
about points of detail and tactics. I use the term in a 
wide sense to denote a planned economy with the 
object of maximizing the satisfactions of all citizens; 
a community that is run, let us say, as a well-conducted 
club, to fulfil the wishes of its members. 

Obviously, if you set out to please everybody there 
is a sense in which you do not completely please 
anybody. I have emphasized that the unit of satis¬ 
faction is not the individual, but society as a whole, 
and the distinction is of the utmost importance. Some 
individuals will lose. All individuals will suffer 
restrictions of a kind, for a planned economy is the 
opposite to anarchy. But it is only through organi¬ 
zation that man can obtain freedom. It is only by 
co-ordinating our efforts as social beings and sub¬ 
mitting to a rational discipline that we can make the 
most of ourselves. 

The problem of how to make the most of ourselves 
brings us back to some of the questions dealt with by 
traditional ethics, but with this difference: most 
traditional philosophers either ignored social condition¬ 
ing or addressed themselves to a particular class. 
Thus Aristotle, while acknowledging that man was a 
social animal, excluded slaves from his audience. He 
argued that, although they were necessary to the 
State, they did not form part of it, for a field is 
necessary to maintain a cow, but it is not part of 
a cow. Plato, too, vigorously defended a class- 
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Structure: “ When each class in the State fulfils the 
function assigned to it, and minds its own business, 
this is what makes the State just—this is justice.’' 

And so we must regard with some suspicion the 
Greek view that a virtue of a thing resided in achieving 
its peculiar excellence—fulfilling itself, as it were. 
For if the virtue of a sword lies in its sharpness, so the 
virtue of a slave might lie in slavishness. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is the germ of an important idea in this 
naturalistic conception, which is found also in Chinese 
thinkers. 

Confucius could not have made anything of the 
dismal Christian doctrine that human nature is bad— 
that, from the moment of his conception, man is 
infected with a spiritual leprosy. He could have 
understood Pelagius but not Augustine. He believed, 
like Epicurus, that human nature was good, and that 
virtue consisted in being fully human. According to 
Confucius, “ Sincerity is that whereby self-completion 
is effected, and its way is that by which man must 
direct himself.” Again: ” What heaven has conferred 
is man’s Nature; an accordance with this is the Path.” 

An objective system of ethics cannot raise questions 
about the goodness or badness of human nature. 
There is no meaning to the question whether it is right 
or wrong to be frustrated. It is like asking whether 
it is right or wrong to have tuberculosis. The 
problem is a purely practical one. How can a man’s 
body be made to function harmoniously? flow can 
a man’s mind be tuned to concert pitch, and internal 
frictions eliminated? How can man’s environment 
(society) be so organized that individuals have healthy 
bodies and harmonious minds and so attain ” self¬ 
completion ” ? 
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The three questions are interlocked. A schizo¬ 
phrenic society, at war with itself, produces a split in 
the mind of the individual. To be fully rational a 
man must either live in a rational world or devote his 
energies to bringing it about. “ Self-completion ” is 
not the prerogative of the sage who withdraws himself 
from the dusty arena. The artists who rush to the 
Ivory Tower are no more fulfilling themselves than a 
fish, stranded by the tide, is leading the full life of a 
fish. 


Freedom and Responsibility 

Psychology provides interesting confirmation of the 
necessity of social action for mental health. “ In 
one way,” writes Freud, “ the neuroses show a striking 
and far-reaching correspondence with the great social 
productions of art, religion, and philosophy, while 
again they seem like distortions of them. We may 
say that hysteria is a caricature of an artistic creation, 
a compulsion neurosis a caricature of religion, and 
a paranoia delusion a caricature of a philosophic 
system. In the last analysis this deviation goes back 
to the fact that the neuroses are social formations; 
they seek to accomplish by private means what arises 
in society through collective labour. . . . The real 
world which neurotics shun is dominated by the 
society of human beings and by the institutions 
created by them; the estrangement from reality is at 
the same time a withdrawal from human companion¬ 
ship.” 

If we sought an objective standard, a new list of 
virtues and vices, without making an appeal to super¬ 
natural authority, we should have to regard what 
made for neurotic behaviour, on the one hand, as 
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vicious, and its opposite as virtuous. Withdrawal 
from human companionship would be a vice; so, too, 
would wishful thinking. To help our neighbours, to 
accept social responsibilities, would be virtuous; so, 
too, would be truthfulness and realism. 

To re-write the cardinal virtues and vices has its 
uses; but self-completion is not effected by consulting 
a calendar of sins. If we make our precepts too 
general it will be difficult to apply them; and if they 
are too detailed we merely have a fresh system of 
casuistry. 

The demands of life defy our categories, and they 
may be sprung upon us without warning. What we 
need, therefore, is a temper of mind that will 
immediately give the best response. 

The “ complete man ” will possess a mind as sharp 
as a razor-edge. He will understand how to approach 
a problem, and he will be swift to distinguish genuine 
from pseudo-problems. He will make the best 
analysis possible if the problem is an intellectual one, 
and he will never retreat from difficulties. He will not 
be honest because it pays, or truthful because he fears 
to be caught out in a lie. Truthfulness and honesty 
will be part of his nature: to deny them would mean 
an “ estrangement from reality.” 

Truthfulness, of course, does not involve a super¬ 
stitious attitude to verbal falsehood. To a mature 
mind the shrill protests of Newman, that it would be 
better for mankind to be destroyed than to tell a 
venial lie, sound ridiculous. Similarly, the claim 
made by Christians to love millions of total strangers, 
and even their enemies, will sound hypocritical 
nonsense. 

The complete man will be sympathetic to suffering, 
\ Cl ^ 
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but unsentimental in dealing with it. The notion that 
sulfering can purify will seem to him a dangerous 
morbidity, a legacy of savagery. 

Indeed, the citizen of the scientific age will look back 
on most of the confusions and sophistries from which 
we are now struggling and marvel that the road to 
sanity was so long and tortuous. That man should 
use his knowledge to end frustration, and make 
himself free, will seem so obviously sensible that 
opposition to such a procedure will not be easy to 
understand. 

It will seem almost incredible that freedom should 
have been feared, and, by some perverse logic, called 
its opposite; that the process of enabling all men to 
satisfy such of their wishes as do not destroy freedom 
itself should have been regarded as a threat to 
individuality, when the result was so plainly to end 
the warped and stunted lives that poverty pro¬ 
duced. 

The resistance to science, the sheer hatred of it 
among those who see the Ivory Tower leaning at an 
even more dangerous angle, or who dread the 
experiment of a “ non-Christian mentality,*’ can be 
understood only when we appreciate the power of 
ideology—that false consciousness which should be 
absent from a truly rational mind. Religious ideology 
thrives on man’s helplessness, and it cannot survive 
the rational control of his own destiny which comes 
with full understanding. 

Shelley, with remarkable insight, perceived this 
truth, which goes much deeper than criticism of 
religion as a mere opiate. Despite his preoccupation 
with aerial abstractions, Shelley divined that the 
religious problem was indissolubly connected with the 
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social problem, that the collapse of religion was 
dependent on a revolution in the social structure:— 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless. 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the King 
Over himself. . . . 

It is perhaps worth while to compare this with a 
passage in which Marx deals with the same problem, 
if only to put in right perspective the better-known and 
somewhat facile dictum that “ Religion is the opium of 
the people.” (No doubt it has been so, but that is 
not the whole story.) 

In his Introduction to a Critique of HegeVs Philosophy 
of Law Marx writes:— 

“ Criticism of religion disillusions man so that 
he may think, act, and shape his reality as one 
who is disillusioned and come to full under¬ 
standing, so that he may move on his own axis 
and thus be his own sun. Religion is but the 
false sun which revolves round him while he is 
not yet fully self-aware." 

Shelley’s “ King over himself,” like the “ Self¬ 
completion ” of Confucius, might be taken as an 
encouragement to those who seek individual self- 
sufficiency. “ Self-awareness," however, makes know¬ 
ledge the test: a full understanding of the historical 
process which generated ideology and which ultimately 
enables it to be cast off, just as psychological complexes 
when dragged out of their dark hiding-place dissolve 
in the light of day. 

There is, however, another need that religion has 
partly satisfied, and, if we leave this out, the tenacity 
with which people cling to patent absurdities cannot 
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be explained. Science can provide an intellectual 
account of the universe, and it may help us to construct 
an ethical theory; but how is science to satisfy our 
emotional longings and the demand of the imagination 
for creative play, which has hitherto found an outlet 
in ritual and myth? May not a purely intellectual 
understanding inhibit the artistic imagination? Are 
we in danger, as Jung suggests, of sacrificing the urges 
of the Unconscious to the Conscious? Surprisingly 
little attention has been given to this problem, though 
it probably underlies the insistent query: “ What are 
you going to put in the place of religion? ” 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE T UNCTION OF ART 

It will be evident enough to the careful reader that 
I am leading up to the contention that the emotional 
void created by the collapse of religion can be filled by 
art. Before examining this, however, I should like to 
consider a very strong case put by a writer who would 
agree with much of the foregoing analysis, but who 
nevertheless holds that religious feeling of some sort 
will survive all social upheavals. In Christianity and 
the Social Revolution Dr. Joseph Needham writes:— 

“ That religion has been, and largely is, ‘ the 
opium of the people ’ is plainly undeniable. 
Proletarian misery in this world has been con¬ 
stantly lightened by promises of comfort and 
blessedness in the world to come—an exhortation 
which comes well enough from the ecclesiastical 
ascetic who does not spare himself, but very ill 
from the employer of labour or the representative 
of the propertied classes. But the conclusion 
usually drawn, namely that religion could ha^e 
no place in a Socialist State, where no class 
distinctions existed, does not seem to follow^.” 

There is no need to repeat what seems to me, at 
least, a sufficient answer—namely, that religion dis¬ 
appears because it is a confused reflection of society, 
and not merely an opiate. But it is worth while to 
study Dr. Needham’s case in full:— 

in 
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“ It may be said that religion is the protest of 
the oppressed creature, and that therefore, when 
social oppression, in the form of the class- 
stratified society, is done away with, the private 
need for religion will vanish as well as the class 
which profited by it. This, however, is to forget 
what we could call ‘ cosmic oppression,’ or 
creatureliness, the inescapable inclusion of man 
in space-time, subject to pain, sorrow, sadness 
and death. Shall we substitute for the opium of 
religion the opium of science? ... So long as 
time continues, so long as change and decay are 
around us and in us, so long will tragedy be with 
us. ‘ Life is a sad composition ’ as Sir Thomas 
Browne said; ’ we live with death and die not in 
a moment.’ Or, in the words of the Contakion, 

‘ For so thou didst ordain when thou created us, 
saying “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return ”; wherefore all we who go down into the 
grave make our song unto Thee, sighing and say¬ 
ing, Give rest, O Christ, to thy servants, with thy 
saints, where sorrow and sighing are no more, 
neither pain, but life everlasting.’ The whole 
realm of thought and feeling embodied in these 
phrases is fundamentally natural and proper to 
man, and there is little to be gained by trying to 
replace it by eupeptic opium, derived from too 
bright an estimate of the possibilities of scientific 
knowledge. Driven out it will return in the end 
with redoubled force.’* 


This expresses a mood that is very widespread. It 
is undeniably true that, no matter how much man 
controls his destiny, death must come to him. It will 
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come first, perhaps, to those he loves, and however 
well he is fed and clothed, however excellent the 
sanitation and satisfied his wants, there is this brute 
fact:— 

Wanderers eastward, wanderers west, 

Know you why you cannot rest ? 

’Tis that every mother’s son 
Travails with a skeleton. 

Lie down in the bed of dust; 

Bear the fruit that bear you must; 

Bring the eternal seed to light. 

And morn is all the same as night. 

If we are to preserve a scientific outlook, we must 
surely make no exception when we consider death. 
We must try to deal with it like any other fact of the 
universe. We must not start with the a priori as¬ 
sumption that man can or cannot survive death. 
The problem of immortality, in the strict sense, is 
metaphysical; no amount of evidence could demon¬ 
strate that man will live for ever. It is possible, 
however, to state the kind of evidence required to 
demonstrate survival, and there is nothing unscientific 
in making such an investigation. 

Dr. Needham seems conscious of the double sense 
in which he is using language—now in the poetic sense, 
and now in the factual. He goes on:— 

“ ‘ The problem of death,’ it has been said, 
‘ is not a problem at all; it is due simply to the 
clash between an idealistic egoistic philosophy 
and the disappearance of the individual, not in 
the least to the fact of death.’ On this view, 
science reveals facts to us so clearly as to recon¬ 
cile us to them. But no matter how much we 
know in the classless State about the biology of 
death, we shall still suffer when some fellow 
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worker that we have loved is suddenly killed. 
The question then reduces itself to a matter of 
taste: shall we bury him with coarse speed and 
a callous reference to the unimportance of the 
individual ? Or shall we remember, as we fulfil 
the rites of a liturgical requiem, that this is the 
common end of all the sons of men, and so unite 
ourselves with the blessed company of all faithful 
people, those who earnestly looked and worked 
in their generation for the coming of the King¬ 
dom? ” 

At last, I think, it is plain what is troubling Dr. 
Needham. One thing he fears is that materialistic 
science may leave no scope for poetry; though why 
he should revive the legend of the callous scientist— 
peeping and botanizing on his mother’s grave ”—is 
a point of detail that is not so clear. It can be argued 
that a scientific outlook is inimical to poetry without 
supposing that the scientist is a bloodless monster 
who treats corpses in the tradition of Belsen. It was, 
after all, a religious age that produced the gibe:— 

Rattle his bones; over the stones 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

Jung’s opposition to Rationalism, on the other hand, 
is that of a practical psychologist who has seen the 
impoverishment that results from the exclusion of 
poetry:— 

“ It is, therefore, rather a futile undertaking to 
disinfect Olympus with rational enlightenment. 
The gods are not there; they are ensconced in the 
shadows of the unconscious, where we cannot 
uproot them. . . . Rationalism is certainly called 
for in many pursuits, but as soon as it leaves the 
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scientific laboratory to trespass in the domains of 
life it always expects the things that never happen. 
Reason has never ruled life, and presumably it 
never will. The questions of life and fate are too 
often—and perhaps for the largest part—decided 
by the powers of the unconscious ” {The Inte¬ 
gration of the Personality). 

Both Needham and Jung arc driven to a defeatist 
attitude. They see no escape from tolerating an 
indulgence in what a rational philosophy would call 
superstition. Needham points to “ cosmic oppres¬ 
sion ” from which man can never be free. Man deludes 
himself if he thinks that he can really be master of his 
fate, for the cosmos will always have the last word. 
“ Seek not to become a god,” as Pindar warned. 

Jung, on the other hand, declares that it is vain to 
hope that reason can control life. The ego-con¬ 
sciousness is but a small fragment of the mind; we are 
the sport, not indeed of external gods, but of cravings 
and impulses that lie in the unconscious depths and 
which we externalize. It is not necessarily a bad 
thing, on this view, to externalize these psychic 
elements, for although the result is not “ ontological 
truth ” it is “ psychological truth,” and if we feel better 
for taking part in a liturgical requiem we ought to do 
so. Myths can be regarded as useful fictions, and for 
some people they are necessary in order to restore the 
lost balance in the psyche. 

I hope this does not misrepresent the writers from 
whom I have quoted. They differ in their approach, 
but they see much the same problem; and it is a 
genuine problem. They see that man cannot live by 
reason alone. There is a part of our nature which 
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demands a non-intellectual satisfaction. I have 
called this the life of the imagination; it is a demand 
for a non-rational type of thinking—thinking with 
symbols instead of ideas. 


The Necessity of Art 

Symbolical thinking is the stuff of dreams. It is 
the manner in which unconscious processes manifest 
themselves. Strictly speaking, you cannot think 
unconsciously, but the moment unconscious processes 
thrust themselves into our awareness they assume a 
symbolical or allegorical form. Dreams are allegories 
in which our strivings are presented in disguise. 

Myths belong to the same level. The creation 
ceremony is an allegory. A tumulus is built which 
represents the world; sun, moon, and stars are created 
in mimicry; the world is fertilized in mimicry. The 
divine King, regarded as a microcosm of society, is a 
living symbol. He takes part in an elaborate allegory. 

This mode of thinking cannot be brushed aside as 
mere nonsense. We are so constituted that we can 
derive practical benefit from behaving in this way. 
The primitive hunter is a better hunter because of the 
influx of mana which, he believes, results from his 
ceremonies. 

For that matter, the modern soldier is a better 
soldier, his responses are quicker, his courage is 
heightened, by ceremonies in which a flag is the 
central symbol. And we can go further and say that 
millions of people find it easier to adjust themselves 
to the harsh demands of life because of religious 
symbolism. 

The Church is no longer the chief patron of the 
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arts in the formal sense. Painters are no longer 
restricted to selling altar-pieces and other ecclesiastical 
decorations. But the fact remains that for masses of 
human beings the annual pageantry of the Church, 
the liturgical ceremonies and processions, the com¬ 
munal hymn-singing and the public prayers, are a 
welcome colouring in the drabness of existence, an 
outlet for emotions that might otherwise be frustrated. 
In a sense, therefore, religion is the poetry of the 
people. Much of it is superb poetry, perhaps the 
finest that has ever been produced, and to blot it out 
of existence would entail a grievous loss. Equally, 
of course, there is a vast amount of bad religious 
poetry; and unfortunately the popular imagination 
is too hungry to discriminate. 

Empty churches do not mean that the life of the 
imagination has ceased. They mean, very often, that 
people have turned from high literature to shoddy 
substitutes. Escape they must; but to take refuge 
in shoddy novelettes, jazz crooners, and the imbecilities 
of film-land, to prefer a pin-up girl to a Raphael 
Madonna, is not, in my own judgment, a sign of 
progress. A merely negative abandonment of re¬ 
ligious belief may lead to a shrinking rather than an 
extension of individuality. 

What is the answer to this ? Are we to encourage 
people, with Jung, to retain beliefs that we ourselves 
have discarded? Are we to adopt the Vaihinger 
theory of “ making as though,” after the immeasur¬ 
able service such pragmatism has rendered to Hitler¬ 
ism? There can be little excuse now for failing to see 
the danger of leaving the door to irrationalism ajar. 
However pure the philosophical motives may be, 
encouragement of irrationalism leads to the pit. 
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“ Thinking with the blood ” leads straight to political 
reaction. There are few contemporary supporters of 
a mystical view of life who have not been identified at 
a critical moment with political reaction. To choose 
this way out is to join the Anti-Scientific Front and 
betray the future. 

Surely much of the problem of escapism exists only 
because there is a need to escape. If the scientific 
age becomes a reality, life will not be so intolerable 
that man will want to shut his eyes to it. We cannot 
destroy the taste for a debased art by direct assault; 
we must attack the conditions that create this taste, 
and the commercialism that ruthlessly exploits it. 

Poetry and the People 

In calling religion the poetry of the people I have 
uttered a half truth. It is a special sort of poetry. 
The living poetry which gave rise to myth is “ frozen 
—^to borrow an expression from Christopher Caud- 
well in Illusion and Reality —when myth turns into 
dogma. When this freezing takes place the creation 
of new myths ceases. The poet is displaced by the 
theologian, who turns the original Mythos into Logos. 
Belief is no longer spontaneous. It is deliberately 
induced, and when it shows signs of weakening it is 
given artificial respiration. We then reach the Age of 
Faith, which is a new and comparatively late chapter 
in the history of religion. 

Faith indicates that the primitive homogeneity has 
been broken up. Poetry, dancing, and dramatic 
performances were originally one; they were a religious 
act in which the whole community took part for a 
practical end—the increase of the food supply. The 
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shattering of this unity resulted in the formation of 
polar opposites—^religion and the secular process. 
The struggle between these opposites intensified the 
individualism of religion. It ceased to concern itself 
mainly with the collective good, and turned to prob¬ 
lems of private faith and personal salvation. At the 
same time, the secular process robbed religion of 
many departments of life. 

The god-king is sundered into a secular ruler and a 
religious ruler (or priesthood), each concerned with 
his special functions, though watching each other 
jealously. At this stage the frozen poetry of religion 
becomes a Church dogma; the religious drama and 
the religious dance become secular spectacles. They 
are performed by specialists, and the audience comes 
to look on instead of to participate. Poetry may still 
serve the Church indirectly, but the poet and the 
artist have become segregated. 

Living poetry is no longer an interest of the mass 
of the people, except in fairly primitive communities. 
They must make do with “ frozen ” poetry, such as 
the sacred scriptures and liturgy. And so religion, 
in its later forms, becomes a substitute for living art. 
Once this is grasped, we can see that the question 
“ What are we to substitute for religion? ” inverts the 
historical facts. It is religion which is a substitute. 
And the real question is, “ How are we to get rid of 
petrified poetry and return to the living source from 
which it sprang?” 

To say that art, to-day, has lost contact with the 
masses is to make a gross understatement. Modern 
art is an affair of coteries. In their more abstract 
exercises, painters like Picasso are completely unin¬ 
telligible to the ordinary man. They paint for other 
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artists, and only a specialist can appreciate what they 
are doing. For a writer to preserve the common 
touch is to court the scorn of the literary critic. The 
same is true of music. The ordinary man feels 
himself in the presence of an esoteric mystery. The 
“ high-brow ” and “ low-brow ” inhabit different 
worlds. Only a philologist, who is something of a 
crossword enthusiast, could understand James Joyce’s 
Finnegan's Wake^ which was hailed by one critic as 
“ an approximation of the values of polyphonic 
music in literary discourse. . . . For the polyphonic 
interweaving of themes he tries to substitute poly¬ 
semantic verbal patterns.” I am not sure that I find 
this explanation more intelligible than the original, of 
which the following is a random sample:— 

He larved and he larved and he merd such a nauses, 

The Gracehoper feared he would mixplace his fauces. 

I forgive you, grondt Ondt, said the Gracehoper, weeping, 

For their sukes of the sakes you are safe in whose keeping. 

Art, like morality, is now imposed from above. It 
resents popular applause. For an artist to be under¬ 
stood, or acclaimed, is to be damned in the eyes of the 
exclusive clique which guards the new mysteries. I 
do not mean to imply that they are wrong in con¬ 
demning the commercial artist or the popular writer 
on purely aesthetic grounds. It is not so much that 
they are mistaken in their judgments, as narrow in 
their aims. It cannot be a healthy state of affairs for 
a poem or a painting to be as incomprehensible to the 
ordinary man as a page of difficult mathematics. 
Nor can it be maintained that the ordinary man is 
intrinsically incapable of appreciating great art. 

It was no mere clique that listened, breathless, to 
the recitals of the Homeridai. The bards and 
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minstrels enabled the common man to interpret life 
as he experienced it, and to refresh and re-invigorate 
himself for the tasks that lay ahead. He felt stronger, 
for the poetry, as the Australian feels stronger after 
rubbing his body with a churinga. 

What is true of Homer is equally true of the Sagas. 
Nor was the contact between the artist and the people 
lost when society became more sophisticated. The 
Athenians flocked to see the latest product of ^T^schy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. In the 
Middle Ages the peasants thronged the Mystery plays; 
and crude though these were in comparison with 
Greek drama, the point to notice is that this semi- 
secularization of the liturgy arose from popular 
pressure. 

The demand for poetry was insatiable. When the 
Puritans turned from dramatic spectacles, the demand 
remained and was satisfied by the Bible. Translated 
into the common tongue, the Scriptural symbols 
enriched the imaginative life of the masses. In this 
way they found strength to endure the bitterness of 
their lives. They could adjust themselves better to 
human and cosmic oppression. 

It is too facile to dismiss this as escapism. Freud 
describes the fantasies of the neurotic as “ carica¬ 
tures ” of the products of art; but it is a blunder to 
lump all fantasies together and condemn them in¬ 
discriminately as a flight from reality. 

A distinction must be made between fantasies 
which unfit us for life, and fantasies which strengthen 
us. And we must note the significant fact that 
fantasies can stimulate us even though we do not 
believe in them. It is extremely valuable to indulge 
in make-believe, even though we know all the time 
e2 
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that we are only play-acting. For this is precisely 
what happens when we read or write poetry, and this 
is why poetry is necessary to the full life. To give 
up the “ frozen ” poetry of religion, which is a kind of 
make-believe that commands intellectual assent, does 
not mean the abandonment of make-believe that calls 
for no such assent. 

If the scientist had to practise a sort of asceticism 
and spurn any image of nature that did not corre¬ 
spond to facts, the very worst that has been feared 
about the “ brave new world ” would be only too 
justified. The suggestion, of course, is utterly absurd. 

Language can be used to give information and to 
arouse a feeling. Sometimes the bare description of 
a fact will arouse a feeling—horror, anger, disgust— 
but that is not poetry, it is reporting. We need not 
be concerned in the least with the truth of a poet’s 
statement; we enjoy it because of the feeling it gives 
us, not because of any information it conveys. 

When it crystallizes some feeling that we ourselves 
have had, our own conflicts are thereby sublimated. 
The poet gives words to our depression, for example; 
and although what he says may sound even more 
despairing, nevertheless once it has been said we feel 
relieved. Hence the apparent paradox that pessimistic 
poetry can give a sense of peace instead of deepening 
our gloom, which it could not fail to do if it were 
reporting facts. 


Poetry as Therapy 

I find the philosophy of A. E. Housman quite 
intolerable. It could easily be shrivelled by intel¬ 
lectual examination. But who does not feel moments 
of blackness? They cannot be driven away by a 
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frontal attack. Instead of trying to introduce an 
artificial cheerfulness, it is better to indulge in the 
blackness, to make it articulate, to let it rise to the 
surface of the mind, and then wait for it to roll away 
like a fog. What happens is that we make as though 
the worst were true, but only for a moment; for we 
know quite well that we are deliberately suspending 
intellectual belief. We pretend the worst, we accept 
the inevitableness of oppression, and that make- 
believe acceptance purges us of our anxieties. 

The task of the poet, however, is only half accom¬ 
plished if he shows us the horror and leaves it there. 
Often the mere statement brings relief; but a hint 
can be given of how the conflict is to be resolved, just 
as a skilful landscape painter will provide a road, or 
an arrangement of light, which seems to lead out of 
the picture. In the following verse, three lines state 
the problem—the folly of struggling against over¬ 
whelming odds; but the fourth line provides the 
solution, the suggestion of a road leading out, and 
we feel stimulated by the fact that man, nevertheless, 
dares the impossible:— 

The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands 
of morning; 

Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air. 

And he that stands will die for nought, and home there’s 
no returning. 

The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their 
hair. 

This is not the place to discuss the nature of poetry 
in detail, but I have tried to indicate a solution to the 
problem posited by Dr. Needham. He points out, 
quite rightly, that to reflect on the biological nature 
of death is no substitute for the easement which 
religious beliefs have brought mankind. There is, 
however, another way of thinking about the matter. 
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The tragedy of death is but one aspect of a wider 
tragedy—the loss that comes with change, the vanish¬ 
ing of youth, the decay of beauty, the remorseless 
one-way movement of time. All great poetry is 
haunted with the pathos of the passage of time. Not 
to feel it is to be sunk in an animal half-awareness. 
Religious symbolism seeks a reconciliation by reflect¬ 
ing on the ideal opposite to Time—Eternity. Hence 
the powerful appeal, in what I have called the poetry 
of the people, notably in hymns and the liturgy, to 
that which is permanent in the devouring flux. 

A perfect example of reconciliation to change is 
provided by the following. Death is not mentioned, 
yet the inaudible whisper of it can be divined as an 
element in something vaster in its significance than 
our personal destiny:— 

Margaret, are you grieving 
Over Goldcngrove unleafing? 

Ah! as the heart grows older 
It will come to such sights colder 
By and by, nor spare a sigh 
Tho’ world of wan wood leafmeal lie; 

And yet you will weep and know why. . . . 

The problem is stated. The falling leaves are the 
symbol of change, but we are not mere spectators of 
it; we ourselves are involved in the same inevitable 
process of decay. Not only is there no escape, but 
all problems are rooted in this process, which cannot 
be stayed and which we must therefore accept. The 
acceptance is a kind of rehearsal—as poetry originally 
was—of our behaviour at crucial moments. 

Now no matter, child, the name: 

Sorrow’s springs are the same. 

Nor mouth had, no, nor mind express’d, 

What heart heard of, ghost guessed: 

It is the blight man was born for. 

It is Margaret you mourn for. 
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Compared with this, how unreal, how fundamentally 
insincere, is the attitude which seeks to welcome “ the 
blight man was born for ”:— 

Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving. 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each 
Sooner or later delicate death. 

Make-believe must perform no impossible acroba¬ 
tics. We do not expel sorrow by pretending it is joy. 
We take the bitterness out of it by frankly acknow¬ 
ledging the truth, by opening the secret wound to the 
light, by allegorizing our identity with all suffering 
humanity. “ The will of God ” was a symbolical 
way of effecting this identification of the individual 
with the rest of society; but I am concerned now to 
show that it is not the only way. “ Sorrow’s springs 
are the same ”—we are not alone in our grief; it is the 
lot of mankind. 

No doubt the poetry of the future will fashion new 
symbols, but this will be a slow and difficult process. 
The traditional symbols of transience and eternity do 
not lose their vitality when they cease to command our 
intellectual allegiance. 

The God of poetry is not the God of religion; any 
more than the Time of poetry is the Time of physics. 
For the poet the rainbow is a figure of hope and fickle 
loveliness; it is not the solar spectrum that makes his 
heart leap up. Our beliefs are not affronted when the 
gods of pagan mythology are invoked. For Milton 
the poet they were real enough, though we know that 
for Milton the Puritan they were fictitious. But we 
must allow no scientific Puritanism to rob us of our 
poetic heritage. 

One final example will show how the gulf of cen¬ 
turies can be crossed, how the poet takes a particular 
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object and makes it a symbol of what is universal in 
our experience. The pain of loss is admitted, but, in 
time’s “ perpetual perishing,” some values remain. 
If everything of value were extinguished the poet would 
fail to give us that sense of adjustment which the best 
art succeeds in achieving. There is no strain on our 
credulity in the following example. ” Heraclitus ” 
stands for any friend we have lost—and that irretriev¬ 
able loss is the problem stated:— 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed. 

1 wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the 
sky. 

There is some relief but no reconciliation if we rest 
with the bare fact of loss. What, then, is the poet to 
do? Assure us that our friend still lives and that 
death is an illusion ?:— 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

Or again:— 

Weep no more, woeful Shepherds, weep no more. 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead. . . . 

But there is another alternative. Our eyes can be 
kept steadily on the hard truth. Our friend has 
perished, and the poet re-emphasizes this; yet some¬ 
thing survives the process of time, a fragment of 
beauty that assuages our grief by enabling us to sub¬ 
mit without feeling that everything of value in the 
universe has been taken from us. And so we turn 
away from the contemplation of blank loss; the void 
has been filled and we are calmed and strengthened:— 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest. 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 
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This book has been addressed to those who have no 
very definite religious or philosophical beliefs, but who 
are striving to find a rational solution to the problems 
that have haunted the world from the time that serious 
inquiry first began. Once we have abandoned the 
short cuts offered by mysticism we are committed to 
the hard task of discovering a pattern in the flux of 
events. If there is no pattern, if human behaviour, 
and perhaps the whole universe, are fundamentally 
irrational, there is no question of predicting the 
future or establishing practical control. It is im¬ 
possible for man to liberate himself from the tyranny 
of chance, from that element of caprice which has 
been traditionally symbolized by the will of the gods. 

The view I have put forward is that such a liberation 
is now possible. Civilization is some sixty centuries 
old, and when we look back I do not see how it can 
be doubted that man is winning the struggle against 
the element of chance. The increase of knowledge— 
which again cannot be doubted—has led to a mastery 
over fields of activity that were once deemed intract¬ 
able. It is simply incomprehensible to me how 
honest thinkers can deny that progress, in this sense, 
has occurred or why it should be fashionable to scoff* 
at such progress. 

An increase in knowledge and consequently in our 
control of the environment that so largely conditions 
us may properly be described as an increase in free¬ 
dom. We hear much about freedom of thought, 
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freedom of speech, freedom to choose a particular 
form of government, and these are all of inestimable 
value. We can be justly proud, I think, of the historic 
role played by this country in securing such precious 
liberties as we enjoy. It is a heritage we must guard 
jealously and enlarge; no impatience must goad us 
into bartering our birthright for some short-term gain. 
But it needs emphasizing that ignorance is also one of 
the biggest obstacles to freedom. Whereas govern¬ 
mental decrees have cleared the path to liberation 
with picks and shovels, scientific knowledge has set 
to work like a bulldozer. 

Science alone can give us that control over Nature 
and ourselves that fully deserves the name of freedom. 
The pace at which that control has advanced during 
the present century is without precedent. It is more 
fundamental than any purely political change because 
it creates the conditions without which social progress 
is impossible. Without mechanization and elec¬ 
tricity the vast transformations in the Soviet Union, 
for example, would have been utterly impracticable. 
Now that the conquest of the air has shrunk the globe, 
now that nuclear energy is about to give rise to a new 
level of productive power, equally profound though 
not necessarily identical transformations must take 
place in the social and economic structure of the rest 
of the world. In ideological terms this means a 
scientific instead of a religious outlook. Science 
applied to society is what I understand by Socialism. 

It would be out of place in a book of this kind to 
discuss the details of a purely political programme, and 
I am well aware that many people mean very different 
things by Socialism. Still more open to the objection 
of being cloudy is the phrase I have frequently used, 
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“ policies of the Left.” But I do not believe there is a 
straight, clear-cut road which all societies should 
follow. Religion proposes a way of salvation for all 
men, irrespective of their differences; but this is alien 
to a genuinely scientific approach. The world is 
made up of a patchwork of cultures at different levels 
of development, and each culture must advance along 
its own path, with due regard to its past. 

There is no final, finished picture of a rational and 
scientific society which can be set out in a blue-print 
and attained by the wave of a revolutionary wand. 
This sort of apocalyptic Socialism is mere wishful 
thinking. But a world society, with world economic 
planning and a world pooling of educational and 
research facilities, seems already to be dimly taking 
shape. World food shortage, for example, would 
have resulted in famines not so long ago, with the 
more fortunate nations as spectators, relying on the 
religious aids of prayer and charity. To-day there 
has been no great talk about the brotherhood of man, 
but very practical measures have been taken involving 
considerable sacrifice. There have been exasperated 
complaints, but we have behaved unselfishly despite 
ourselves. Almost against our wishes we have been 
forced to take the world as the unit of our morality, 
just as we would formerly have taken the nation, and 
at a still earlier stage the clan or tribe. 

This is but one instance of the new type of morality 
that is emerging, “ non-Christian ” in that the driving 
force is not a religious conviction, but the sheer 
compulsion of material progress, the irresistible 
pressure exerted by the fact that the world has been 
made dangerously small and yet more manageable 
by improvements in communication and production. 
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Ethics are coming out of the laboratory, as it were, 
instead of the cloister. 

Moral codes are no longer dependent on religion. 
Those who have discarded the traditional religious 
beliefs in favour of a scientific philosophy need not 
look farther afield for a moral foundation. To be 
self-consistent in their Rationalism they must give 
practical support to the new secularized world 
struggling to come into being. If they are really 
consistent they will not fail to note the implication of 
the fact that on the whole religious ideology through¬ 
out the world is obscurantist and reactionary; or to 
put it more plainly, organized religion tends to support 
the political Right rather than the political Left. I 
have already tried to show why this is no mere 
coincidence. 

If we are indeed on the threshold of the scientific 
age, and the world is dividing into two vast camps 
for and against the transformation, clearly every 
person who becomes conscious of these mighty 
issues bears a heavy responsibility. As a citizen he 
must take sides, for there can be no real neutrality 
even in the Ivory Tower. It is of vital importance in 
this crucial period of transition to think correctly. It 
is a contradiction to try to be rational yourself and 
yet connive at the irrationalities in society. But 
obviously a man must begin with himself; he must 
put his own mental house in order so that correct 
thinking results in correct action. 

Apart from action—i.e., moral conduct—religion 
in the past has been the chief means of satisfying two 
other deep-seated needs: (a) the demand for a 
explanation of the universe; {b) the demand for a life 
of the imagination. Now the only possible account 
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of the universe that can be accepted in a scientific age 
is that given by science. This will not, of course, 
be able to compete with the old religious cosmogony 
in completeness. Not only must it contain enormous 
gaps, but it must be subject to change. The explana¬ 
tion given by science to-day is very different from the 
account given a hundred years ago, and no doubt in 
a hundred years time it will again be different. 

To those who are “ hot for certainties ” this is 
somewhat disappointing. Indeed, if we abandon 
the whole method of building deductive metaphysical 
systems we must give up all hope of any vision of 
“ eternal verities.” Scientific hypotheses are not 
eternal. They are constantly being modified and 
thrown on the scrap-heap. 

The amazing control that the scientific method 
gives us must not be allowed to go to our heads. 
People used to think they knew all the important 
answers; but their answers yielded no practical re¬ 
sults. Neither religion nor metaphysics increased 
man’s control over natural forces, despite their 
pretensions. Now we are much more modest about 
our answers, yet we have gained prodigious power. 
It is just as well that, with so much power, a whole¬ 
some reminder of the limitations of our knowledge 
should come to restore our humility. 

We should be wary, therefore, of any account of 
the universe that appears to be dogmatic. We may 
safely predict that in the next hundred years philoso¬ 
phers will pay more attention to fashioning a rigorous 
scientific language than to trying to give information 
about “ Reality ” as a whole. This will entail such 
a revision of concepts that such hoary controversies 
as Idealism versus Materialism, monism versus 
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pluralism, the relation of mind and body, etc., wiH 
seem as archaic as the ancient problem of whether 
reality was composed of water or fire or mist. No 
one would attempt the calculus before he had learnt 
simple arithmetic; but in the stubbornness of their 
pride philosophers have tried to solve the ultimate 
riddle before they tackled the most elementary 
conundrums. 

It is as well therefore, for our soul’s health, to 
take frequent intellectual cold baths to recover from 
the intoxication that the power of scientific knowledge 
sometimes induces. Any attempt to impose an 
“ orthodox ” outlook must be resisted. The danger 
that disguised metaphysics may be used to stifle free 
inquiry when all scientific research comes under the 
control of the State is by no means negligible. That 
is why the elimination of metaphysics and the con¬ 
struction of a valid inter-subjective language are no 
mere academic pastimes. Science cannot develop 
without freedom, and anything savouring of meta¬ 
physical orthodoxy would imperil the liberation it 
promises. 

In Religion and Science Bertrand Russell gives a 
needed warning:— 

“ Those to whom intellectual freedom is 
personally important may be a minority in the 
community, but among them are the men of most 
importance to the future. We have seen the 
importance of Copernicus, Galileo, and Darwin 
in the history of mankind, and it is not to be 
supposed that the future will produce no more 
such men. If they are prevented from doing 
their work and having their due effect, the human 
race will stagnate, and a new Dark Age will 
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succeed, as the earlier Dark Age succeeded the 
brilliant period of antiquity.” 

T. S. Eliot identifies a scientific civilization with the 
Dark Age; Bertrand Russell takes the opposite view 
—that science can save us, so long as it remains true 
to itself. 

The more purified the scientific language becomes, 
the more important it is to express ourselves in the 
literary language in which the imagination can freely 
roam. It is essential to allow the imagination to 
blow its irridesccnt bubbles. It is as natural and 
valuable to indulge in creative fantasy when we are 
awake, as to dream while we are asleep. In the past 
we confused these fantasies with facts; instead of 
being content to give delight, the fantasy-makers 
insisted that they were also giving information. 

More and more educationists have come to realize 
that, important as it is to give a scientific explanation 
of the world, since this entails the abandonment of the 
religious explanation, it must be supplemented by an 
outlet for the imagination. To avoid a sterile intel- 
lectualism, a wholly one-sided development of the 
personality, the child must be encouraged to express 
himself artistically. The value to the individual 
child, and ultimately to society, of uncontrolled self- 
expression in drawing, for example, is made abundantly 
clear by Herbert Read in his well-documented book 
Education through Art. He supports his case by 
instances of the atrophy of the imagination, of which 
Darwin’s is the most striking. 

In his Autobiography Darwin confesses:— 

“ Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry 
of many kinds, such as the works of Milton, 
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Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley, 
gave me great pleasure, and even as a schoolboy 
I took immense delight in Shakespeare, especially 
in the historical plays. I have also said that 
formerly pictures gave me considerable, and music 
very great, delight. But now for many years I 
cannot endure to read a line of poetry; I have 
tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so 
intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have 
also lost my taste for pictures and music. . . . 
My mind seems to have become a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of large collections 
of facts, but why this should have caused the 
atrophy of that part of the brain alone, on which 
the higher states depend, I cannot conceive. A 
man with a mind more highly organized, or better 
constituted, than mine, would not, I suppose, 
have thus suffered; and if I had to live my life 
again, I would have made a rule to read some 
poetry and hsten to some music at least once 
every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have been kept 
active through use. The loss of these tastes is a 
loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious 
to the intellect, and more probably to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emotional part of 
our nature.” 

It seems to me to be as important to ensure that the 
emotional and imaginative life receive proper nourish¬ 
ment as that the body should be well cared for. If, 
as I have said, popular religion is the poetry of the 
people, the hunger it once satisfied must be appeased, 
and this must begin with the child. 
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That there are dangers as well as advantages in 
State control of science, education, and the arts I do 
not doubt; there are dangers in every conceivable 
programme. In a society planned as far as possible 
on scientific lines, we must trust our freedom to the 
method and spirit of science rather than to the 
absence of control. Freedom, however, is of the 
essence of the method and spirit of science. 

We shall never attain a perfect society. There are 
endless rungs on the ladder which began with the 
emergence of homo sapiens as a brutish horde; no 
longer demon-ridden, no longer so helpless and 
uncomprehending, no longer so confused and unfree, 
man is about to make his own destiny. But we must 
not look for a single, dramatic coup ; rather we must 
be prepared for a difficult ascent, each level of which 
will disclose fresh dangers and problems. 

On the next integrative level man will have to learn 
to live without gods. Scientific knowledge will take 
the place of superstition, and poetry will take the place 
of magic. Poetry, in the wide sense of the life of the 
imagination, will be restored gradually to the mass of 
the people. With an intelligent system of education 
widespread, and every possible encouragement given 
to a deeper cultural life, the imagination should be 
nourished instead of frustrated and fed on cheap 
synthetic products in the interests of commercial 
profit. There should result an upsurge of creative¬ 
ness, a brief foretaste of which was given in fifth- 
century Athens and Elizabethan England. 

The forward thrust which is shaking our present 
order to pieces is the final movement of the secular 
process driving us willy-nilly into the age of science. 
Resistance to it comes from a variety of quarters. 
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Politicians mistrusting the changes that would result 
from scientific method in social practice seek to keep 
the scientist subservient, and even to check the free 
interchange of scientific information. The Churches, 
it goes without saying, have their own very good 
reasons for keeping the scientist out of their dwindling 
dominions. To the secular process they would cry, 
“ Thus far and no farther.” 

It sweeps on, despite all obstacles, with gathering 
momentum. It is the logic of history. Its triumph 
is assured, not because man’s history is decreed by 
Fate, but because there is now sufficient understanding 
to will the conditions of victory. We have seen the 
freedom that can be ours if we use our Promethean 
gifts, A more rational and scientific civilization is at 
last within reach. Viewed in the perspective of the 
countless epochs that have yet to unfold, before the 
earth becomes as dead as the moon, the troubled 
infancy of the human race has not been long. We are 
still only at the beginning. 



PROGRESS? 

I S human progress a reality or an optimistic dream? 

This question is still a subject of controversy, but amid 
all the differences of opinion there is unquestionably one 
direction in which humanity has progressed. Knowledge 
has grown—knowledge of the universe, of the evolution of 
life and inteUigence, of the history and nature of man. 
And the advance in understanding has been accompanied 
by progress in the systematization of knowledge and in the 
rational testing of facts and theories and speculations to 
discover truth and expose error. 

From such progress there has arisen unceasing conflict 
between new thought and the old enshrined in tradition, 
dogma, and superstition. Nowhere has the conflict been 
more intense than in the sphere of religion. Convictions 
long held sacred have been abandoned or modified, and 
the orthodoxies that survive in the present “ age of scepti¬ 
cism ” bear the marks of the critical ordeal through which 
they have passed. 

Since its foundation, more than forty years ago, the 
Rationalist Press Association has played a conspicuous 
part in this process of enlightenment. On the one hand 
it has presented the results of the latest scholarly study of 
the Bible and on the other it has shown how modern 
science enables us to build up a new conception of the 
world and of man. Thus on both the critical and the 
constructive sides its publications ofter to the inquiring 
mind the best and soundest knowledge that bears upon 
the fundamental problems of life. 
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